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[AccorpIN@ to our custom heretofore, we publish in the present number of 
the Annats the Report of the late Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf and Dumb, held at Columbus, Ohio. But we have found it necessary to 
omit certain portions of the Report, in order to bring it within manageable 
compass in respect to magnitude. It will soon be published in full, by the 
Ohio Institution. Eprror.] 


In accordance with a resolution adopted at Hartford, in 
the month of August, 1851, the Tuirp Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb assembled at 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, in the city of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on Wednesday, August 10, 1853, at 10 
o’clock A. M. 

The Convention was called to order by James S. Brown, 
Esq., Superintendent of the Louisiana Institution, and on 
his motion, 

Horatio N. Hussexn, Esq., formerly Superintendent of 
the Ohio Deaf and Dumb Asylum, was appointed Chair- 
man, pro tem. 

On motion of Rev. Stone, 

Prayer was offered by Rev. H. L. Hircucock. 

On motion of Mr. Stone, 
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Rev. Joun R. Keep was then appointed Secretary, pro tem. 

On motion of Luzerne Ras, Esgq., of Hartford, 

Resolved, That a Committee of one delegate from each 
of the institutions represented here, be appointed to nomi- 
nate permanent officers of the Convention. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen were appointed as said Committee, viz. : 

Messrs. Rae, of Connecticut, Van Nostrand, of New 
York, Stone, of Ohio, Brown, of Louisiana, Gillet, of Indi- 
ana, Morris, of Tennessee, and Cheek of Kentucky. 

The Committee retired for deliberation. 

On motion of Mr. Samuvet Porter, of Hartford, 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed to ex- 
amine the credentials of persons presenting themselves as 
members of this Convention. Adopted unanimously. 

The Cuarr appointed the following gentlemen as said 
Committee, viz.: Messrs. Porter, of Hartford, I. L. Peet, of 
New York, and R. L. Chittenden, of Ohio. 


Rev. Cotuins Srone, Superintendent of the Ohio Insti- 
tution, announced that he had received a number of letters 
from gentlemen abroad, who were unable to attend the Con- 


vention. 

On motion the letters were read. 

Dr. Peer inquired if all the letters had been read ? 

Mr. Sronz replied that they had, at least all that were in- 
tended to be presented. 

Dr. Peet remarked that one of the directors of the New 
York Institution had proposed to be present on this occasion, 
but as he had not yet arrived, the supposition was fair that 
he would not do so. The gentleman to whom he referred 
was the First Vice-President of the institution, Gen. Pros- 
pER M. Wermore. If practicable, he had intended to pre- 
pare a letter for presentation to the body. In the event of 
his inability to appear, by letter or in person, Dr. P. had 
been requested to make his apology. The absence of the 
gentleman was probably owing to the occurrence of illness 
in his family. 

Mr. Ras, from the Committee on Nominations, made the 
following report : 
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For Presipent, Hon. Joun W. Anprews, of Columbus. 

For Vicr-Presipents, Rev. Wu. W. Turner, of Conn; 
Dr. H. P. Peet, of New York; Rev. Samuet B. Cuerx, of 
Kentucky; Rev. Cotuins Strong, of Ohio; Tuomas MclIn- 
TirE, Of Indiana; O. W. Morris, of ‘Tennessee; J. 8S. 
Brown, of Louisiana. 

For Secretaries, Isaac Lewis Peer, of New York; 
Ricuarp L. of Ohio. 

The Report of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, 

Messrs. Stone and 'T'urNeR were appointed a Committee 
to conduct the President to the chair. 

Hon. Joun W. ANpREws on assuming the chair, returned 
his thanks for the honor conferred upon him. He deemed it 
a high honor to be called to preside over the deliberations of 
this Convention. It was an assemblage of Christian men, 
engaged in a work of love, and seeking to honor God by do- 
ing good to man. He was gratified that the body had. met 
in the capital city of his State. However the public spirit 
might differ on questions of political import, the citizens of 
Ohio, he begged the Convention to be assured, were thor- 
oughly agreed upon the one great question of the propriety 
and necessity of encouraging their charitable institutions. 
He who in any manner sought to promote the welfare of 
these institutions was looked upon as a public benefactor. 
The speaker had no doubt that the present meeting would 
result in good to the deaf and dumb, whom it seeks to ben- 
efit directly, and also, that it would greatly influence the pub- 
lic mind for good, and that its fruit would remain. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of one delegate 
from each of the institutions represented, be appointed by 
the chair to report the order and form of business to be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the Convention. | The resolu- 
tion was adopted unanimously. 

The Cuarr appointed the following gentlemen as said Com- 
mittee: Messrs. Brown, Turner, Peet, Stone, McIntire, 
Cheek and Morris. 
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On motion of Mr. TURNER, 

Resolved, That the Business Committee be instructed to 
draft and report rules for the government of the Convention. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, the Business Committee had 
leave to retire. 

Dr. Peet, on behalf of the Business Committee, suggest- 
ed that all those delegates who intended to read papers be- 
fore the Convention, should hand in the titles of said papers 
to the Committee. 

Mr. offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That whereas one of the prominent objects of 
our meeting is for mutual edification and improvement, as 
regards the best and most available methods of imparting 
instruction through the medium of the sign-language, all 
the members of the Convention be respectfully invited 
and requested to deliver their addresses in the sign-language, 
as far as they can conveniently do so; and that interpreters 
be solicited to read the same viva voce for those present not 
familiarly acquainted with signs. 

Dr. Peet moved, as an amendment, that an interpreter be 
appointed for the benefit of the deaf and dumb, and that 
the discussion take place viva voce. 

On motion of Mr. Husse xt, the resolution with the pend- 
ing amendment was referred to the Business Committee. 

The Business Committee here returned and reported 
through their Chairman the following Rules for the govern- 
ment of the Convention, viz. : 


RULES. 


I. The members of this Convention present at any time 
appointed for a meeting, shall constitute a quorum for all 
purposes of general discussion and debate and of adjournment. 

Il. The President or one of the Vice-Presidents, or in 
their absence, a member chosen by the majority for the pur- 
pose, shall preside at each meeting of the Convention. 

III. The proceedings at each meeting shall be in the fol- 


lowing order : 
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. Reading of the minutes of the previous meeting. 
. Reports from Committees. 
3. Reading of communications. 
. Unfinished business. 
IV. All Committees shall report in writing. 
V. Every resolution shall be reduced to writing and sub- 
scribed by the name of the member offering the same. 
VI. At all meetings of the Convention, the rules of pro- 
ceeding shall be those contained in Jefferson’s Manual, except 
in those cases herein specially provided for. 


Mr. Stone moved a concurrence in the report of the 
Committee. Carried. 

Mr. Brown moved that the members of the Convention 
vote by raising the hand, in order that the deaf mutes pres- 
ent might be able to participate fully in the proceedings. 

Dr. Peer said he would not exactly oppose this motion, 
but he thought its practical operation would be found incon- 
venient. ‘To him it would be altogether the most satisfacto- 
ry that the question be taken by ayes and noes, the deaf 
mutes themselves voting by the uplifted hand. The vote 
could in no case be simultaneous, because the deaf mutes 
must necessarily have the matter explained. This, he thought, 
would be found annoying, and calculated to retard business. 
From expressions of opinion he heard around him, he be- 
lieved the Convention was decidedly in favor of taking the 
questions viva voce, as is done in other assemblies. He pro- 
posed that this arrangement be carried out now, and that 
the vote of the deaf mutes by raised hands be taken after the 
vote by ayes and noes. He did not make this as an amend- 
ment, but in order to explain the difficulties observed in for- 
mer conventions. 

Mr. Brown amended his motion in accordance with the 
suggestion of Dr. Peet. He now moved that the vote of 
speaking members be taken viva voce, and that of deaf mutes 
by raising the hand. 

Mr. Srone explained that the mass of the deaf mutes 
present were not members of the Convention. Some of 
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them were graduates of the Ohio Institution, and others 
were in attendance from different States, at a Convention of 
their own. 

Mr. Brown’s resolution, as amended, was then adopted. 

Mr. Stone moved that Mr. Ayres, of Hartford, be ap- 
pointed interpreter for the Convention. Carried. 

Mr. Cierc was in favor of all the members of the Con- 
vention voting by the uplifted hand. He thought it would 
create confusion to have two methods. 

Mr. Porter, in behalf of the Committee on Credentials, 
requested gentlemen to give in their names. 

Mr. Brown, from the Business Committee, reported in 
part the titles of papers to be presented to the Convention, 
as follows: 

On the Difficulties encountered by the Deaf and Dumb, 
in learning Language; by Couuins Stone. 

On the Benefits conferred upon the Deaf and Dumb by the 
usual course of instruction; by R. L. Currrenpen. 

On the Philosophical Basis of Language; by Luzerne Rae. 

On the Best Method of ‘Teaching Language to the High- 
er Classes in our Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb; by 
Joun R. Keep. 

On motion of Mr. Stone, 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed to 
invite such gentlemen as they may think proper to sit with 
this Convention. Adopted. 

The Cuarr appointed Messrs. Stone, Dr. Peet, and Brown, 
as said Committee. 

Mr. Stone moved that if there was no further business 
before the Convention, Rev. Joun R. Keep, of the Ohio 
Institution, be now invited to read his paper on the “ Best 
Method of Teaching Language to the Higher Classes in our 
Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb.” 

Mr. Keep’s paper was accordingly read. 

Mr. Van Nostranp offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the meetings of the Convention be opened 
with an explanation of Scripture and a prayer in the lan- 
guage of signs, by some person invited by the President of 
the Convention. 
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Dr. Pzxrr considered it exceedingly important that an ex- 
position of a passage of Scripture in the language of signs 
should be made, and that a prayer should be offered in the 
same manner. The language of signs is the only poetry 
which the deaf mute knows ; it is the most impressive, also, 
that can be devised. It is peculiarly fitted for devotion; and 
as many, and especially teachers of deaf mutes were present, 
he thought the proposition that had been made, came with 
peculiar appropriateness. He cordially seconded the motion. 
The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

On motion of Mr. Van Nosrranp, 

Resolved, That the meetings of this Convention be open 
to the public, and that the usual facilities be afforded to the 
reporters of the public press. * 

Mr. Brown remarked that some thoughts had been sug- 
gested to his mind by the paper that hadjust beenread. He 
considered that it would be interesting to hear the views of 
teachers present, and proposed that the subject of the paper 
be made the special order for the afternoon. 

Mr. Van Nostranp appealed to the usage of former Con- 
ventions. It was customary to allow a subject to come up 
in its proper order and place. He had himself a paper to 
present embodying views directly opposite to those main- 
tained in the paper which had just been read. He therefore 
moved that the whole question be deferred until the after- 
noon session, when it could be properly considered. 

Mr. Rak seconded this motion. He was in favor of de- 
voting the entire afternoon to the discussion. 

Mr. Keep thought there was an obvious propriety in hav- 
ing the whole case presented at once. 

Mr. Turner moved that the paper of Mr. Van Nostranp 
be read immediately upon the the reassembling of the Con- 
vention in the afternoon, and that the discussion of the sub- 
ject be then taken up. He further moved that the whole 
subject be deferred until after the reading of Mr. Van Nos- 
TRAND’s paper. He desired neither to approve nor disapprove 
until both sides of the question had been presented. 

Mr. Brown withdrew his motion. 
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Dr. Peet was happy to perceive that our meetings were 
not likely to prove uninteresting through a want of discus- 
sion on the subjects to be presented. The paper which had 
been read embodied many important views very clearly ex- 
pressed. As had been remarked, however, by his friend from 
Hartford, Dr. P. was anxious neither to approve nor disap- 
prove until the question in dispute had been fairly. presented. 
Our object is to arrive at truth. This, he presumed, was the 
purpose of every delegate who was then present. In order 
to do this, it is desirable that views, e toto celo, should be 
presented, so that a medium may be reached, the truth be 
arrived at, and the result attained by each be perhaps modi- 
fied. He trusted the discussions would be courteous and lib- 
eral, and hoped that time would be afforded after the reading 
of each paper, fora general debate upon the points presented. 

Mr. Van Nosrranv discussed the power of the Conven- 
tion and its members to take action upon questions. He 
held that no collective action could be taken. As individu- 
als, members possessed the right to assent to or dissent from 
a proposition, but as a convention they can not. 

Mr. Brown could not quite agree in this assertion. He 
claimed that the Convention had a perfect right to indorse 
or not indorse the views that might be laid before it. 

The discussion here dropped. 

Mr. Stone called for the report of the Committee on 
Credentials. 

Mr. Brown presented the following list of delegates who 
were entitled to seats in the Convention, viz. :— 

From THE AmeErRIcAN AsyLum at Hartrorp. Rev. Wm. 
W. Turner, Acting Principal; Luzerne Rae, Instructor of 
the High Class; Laurent Clerc, Samuel Porter, J. A. Ayres, 
O. D. Cooke, J. C. Bull, Instructors; Mrs. White, Matron. 

From tHE New York InstiruTion ror THE Dear 
Dums. Harvey P. Peet, LL. D., President; J. Van Nos- 
trand, Senior Professor; I. Lewis Peet, Instructor of the 
High Class; G. C. W. Gamage, Mrs. E. C. Bacon, Instruc- 
tors. 

From THE Danvitte (Ky.) Instirution. Rev. Samuel 
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B. Cheek, Assistant Superintendent and Teacher; John 
Blount, Jordan D. Cozatt, Teachers. 

From tue Onto Institution. Rev. Collins Stone, Su- 
perintendent ; H. N. Hubbell, former Superintendent; Hen- 
ry Wilson, David Robb, Trustees; J. R. Keep, R. L. Chit- 
tenden, L. H. Jenkins, D. E. Ball, P. M. Park, Instructors ; 
Mrs. Stillwell, Matron. 

From tue Inprana Institution. Rev. Thomas McIntire, 
Superintendent; Rev. L. H. Jameson, Trustee; Dr. W. H. 
Latham, Teacher of Senior Class; Wm. Willard, P. G. Gil- 
let, J. S. Lattin, M. Moore, Teachers; Miss Jameson, Matron. 

From tue Tennessee Institution. O. W. Morris, Su- 
perintendent. 

From tHe I:uinots Institution. William D. Kerr, 
Superintendent. 

From tue Lovisiana InstTiTuTION FoR THE Dear AND 
Dumps, Butnp. Jas. 8. Brown, General Superinten- 
dent; M. M. Hanson, Teacher. 

From THE Wisconsin Institution. F. K. Phoenix, Sec- 
retary of Board of Trustees. 

Mr. Stone, from the Committee on Invitations, reported 
in favor of inviting the following gentlemen to take part in 
the proceedings of the Convention, viz. : 

Rev. H. L. Hitchcock, Rev. M. Hicks, General John Pat- 
terson, Jacob Hare, Esq., and Dr. Charles P. Turner. 

The report of the Committee was adopted and the gentle- 
men named were invited to participate in the deliberations 
of the Convention. 

On motion of Dr. Pert, 

The Convention took a recess until two P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Convention reassembled at two o’clock,—the Presi- 
DENT in the chair. 
Mr. Ayres requested to be excused as interpreter. 
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Mr. CuirrENDEN was appointed in place of Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Stone, from the Committee on Invitations, reported 
the names of Rev. Dr. Reynolds and Rev. Mr. Greenwald as 
having been invited to sit with the Convention. 

The report of the Committee was adopted. 

Mr. Brown, from the Business Committee, further reported 
the title of the following paper. 

“On the Cultivation of the Sign Language as a means of 
Mental Improvement for the Deaf and Dumb; by J. Van 
Nostranp, of New York.” 

The paper was thereupon read. 

The subject being now open for discussion, 

Dr. Peer remarked that as preliminary to the considera- 
tion of the questions presented, it was important that the 
communication read by Mr. Keep should not be misunder- 
stood or misapprehended. In order to obtain correct results 
it was necessary fully to comprehend the subject under de- 
bate. He would call upon the gentleman who had read the pa- 
per to state his view of the limits of the sign language—at 
what part he would cease using signs—whether in his inter- 
course with the pupils in the school-room he would use signs 
as expressive of ideas—if he used signs as instruments of ex- 
planation or as instruments of comprehension—and whether 
he would employ signs in imparting religious instruction. 
Dr. P. wished to ascertain whether he had understood Mr. 
Keep, and deemed it essential to a correct understanding of 
the question that the limitations should be defined. 

Mr. Keep thought the suggestion made by Dr. Peet was 
a wise one. It was quite essential to an intelligent discus- 
sion of the subject under debate, that a proper understand- 
ing should be arrived at. His only fear was that he should 
detain the audience too long. His opinion in regard to the 
use of the sign language had been pretty clearly expressed in 
the first sentence of his paper. He considered that at the 
end of the fifth year of the course, the groundwork of in- 
struction is completed. The principles of construction are 
then understood, and a very extensive vocabulary is compre- 
hended. How to teach written language was a distinct 
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proposition which he took up and discussed. There were 
many points in. connection with this matter in regard to 
which it might be considered as pushing a theory to extremes 
to lay down specific rules. Many words required the use of 
signs for their perfect comprehension. Of course he was not 
so foolish as to insist on the hands of the pupil being tied. 
He was in favor of the employment of a clear, intelligible 
sign-language in all the earlier stages of the course. He 
particularly urged the importance of a clear language. He 
considered that the great question was whether the intelli- 
gent pupil, when he has obtained a knowledge of written 
language, is not required to drop the sign language at cer- 
tain points and make his views known in written language. 

Dr. Peer rose to reply. After remarking that there was 
not quite that eagerness to obtain the floor which he had ex- 
pected to see—judging from the indications of the morning, 
he said that the gentleman who had just spoken, had pre- 
sented his side very ably. The difference between them was 
not very wide. Dr. P. knew no better way to discuss the 
question now before us than for each to give a statement of 
his views on the general subject of deaf-mute instruction. 
He went for the cultivation of the sign language to the high- 
est possible point of development. He considered this lan- 
guage, in the hands of a master, sufficiently copious and 
precise to express all ideas—physical, intellectual and mor- 
al—that can be expressed by speech. It was allowed on all 
hands, that this language was indispensable in the first les- 
sons. He went farther, and considered it not merely the 
means of explainin¥ the earlier lessons in language, but as 
above all the best méans of mental and moral development 
that can be provided for deaf mutes. He would not, by any 
means, say that it was advisable to use signs always; but to 
realize the full benefit of this language it should be used 
with the greatest degree of grace, expressiveness and precis- 
ion, and can this be attained when signs are used but from 
necessity and are neglected and thrown aside with contempt 
as soon as the teacher judges it possible to dispense with 
their aid? It may be said that signs are but the instru- 
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ments, the tools, so to speak, of our labor; but is not every 
labor facilitated by bestowing care and thought and time on 
the improvement and mastery of its tools. 

But it is objected that the design of instruction is not to 
teach the pupils to use signs, but to use words. ‘True, the 
attainment of written and spoken language is the higher and 
ultimate end of our labors, but signs serve as something 
more than the mere scaffolding used to raise the edifice, and 
thrown by as useless lumber when that is done. They form 
in fact,a very material part of the building. "We have com- 
pared them to instruments ; they may perhaps be better com- 
pared to the cement that holds the building together. To 
give to written words and phrases a sufficient cohesion in 
the minds of deaf mutes, we can do no better than to imbed 
them in signs. ‘Tl'o give our building metaphor another turn, 
the signs may be said to raise the frame of the building, 
words then come in as weather boarding, and plastering and 
moldings, till what was a mere skeleton stands up graceful, 
beautiful, and fitted for its designed uses. 


[Dr. Peet proceeds at great length. Taking “the case of a pupil, such as 
the average of those sent to our schools for instruction,” he carries him through 
the whole course of study, showing what, in his judgment, is the best method 
of procedure. If we should print the entire speech, as written out since it was 
delivered, it would encroach upon space which we need for other purposes, 
and be, moreover, out of all proportion to the speeches of other members of 
the Convention, which appear only as condensed by the reporter. The Doctor 
will excuse us, therefore, for cutting him short. Eprror.] 


Mr Brown said he had designed to mingle but little in 
this discussion, but some remarks were due to his own feel- 
ings in relation to the subjects that had been brought up. 
He became convinced long since that signs were used too 
much by the deaf and dumb. He did not wish to show that 
they were used to great excess by teachers, but was of the 
opinion that the deaf and dumb rely altogether too much 
upon signs as a means of intercourse between themselves. 
The great thing is to communicate the English language as 
it is written. The best way is not to employ a jargon under 
the title of natural language. He would not say “City, 
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New York, to-morrow, I go,” when meaning to express the 
idea, “I shall go to New York to-morrow.” This would be 
worse than Greek or Hebrew, be it natural or unnatural. 
Unless we employ natural language it is better to throw 
away all language. He favored the employment of a sys- 
tem of methodical signs, where signs become necessary. 

Dr. Perr suggested a single inquiry. In speaking of the 
mode of instruction pursued in the New York Institution, 
he had adverted to the forms of expression. How would 
the gentlemen proceed so that the laws of construction 
should be impressed on the pupil’s mind, so that he may get 
the idea? He directed attention to this one single point. 

Mr. Brown replied he was not certain that we should be 
compelled to adopt signs for such a purpose. ‘The pupil 
may be already familiar with ideas which, when put togeth- 
er, may express the sentiment indicated. in presenting the 
idea in the first instance the speaker did not object to the 
employment of signs, but to their repeated use he did object. 
If we write down the ideas expressed by this sign language, 
we find it nothing but a jargon. We are told that it is un- 
derstood by the mutes. That is true; but connect a mute 
with refined society, and it is utierly useless. As he was 
interrupted, he was about to refer to another branch of the 
language of signs. His attention had been turned to the 
subject two or three years ago. He referred to the branch of 
methodical signs. ‘Those only who had seen the extent to 
which methodical signs are instituted for natural signs in the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb, could be aware of the 
advantages of the system. ‘I'he speaker believed in the use 
of natural signs in all ordinary communications of fact to 
the pupil, especially for the investigation of simple facts and 
forms of expression that are not very complicated ; but after 
the first expressions, let methodical signs be adhered to rigid- 
ly, and never let natural signs be reverted to except on the 
first occasion. He had not traveled in Europe, but he had 
observed with care the operations of institutions in this 
country. He believed that in the United States no pupils 
were to be found superior to those of the Kentucky Institu- 
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tion. The pupils there are educated without the use of nat- 
ural signs at all, with the exception, perhaps, of the first ex- 
planations of the idea. This result was unexpected, and 
many could not account for it. He took it as a convincing 
proof of the efficiency of the system of methodical signs, to 
which he adhered as the grand means and grand instrument 
of success. ‘The term methodical signs, he claimed had 
been much misunderstood. 

Mr. Jenxins, of the Ohio Institution, discussed the prop- 
er use and extent of the sign language. The deaf and 
dumb do not understand the idiom of the English form. 
We can not introduce it, because the deaf and dumb will 
employ an idiom of their own which is as much a natural 
language to them as the Chinaman’s to him. He believed 
we should use the sign language to the fullest extent, until 
we shall attain such a degree of excellence in its use as to 
express the most delicate shades of thought. 

Mr. Rae said, that although he had never made a speech 
in his life, and was not going to begin now, yet there were a 
few things which he wished to offer. The great work to be 
accomplished for the deaf and dumb, undoubtedly, is to give 
them a good knowledge of written language, the ability to 
understand it readily and to use it well. Were the deaf and 
dumb always to remain together in one community, their 
own language of signs would be available for the common 
purposes of life, and they would scarcely need any other; 
bnt this is not the case. ‘They are soon to separate and min- 
gle among men, with whose language it is all-important that 
they should be as familiar as possible. Mr. R. agreed with 
the gentlemen who had expressed their regret that the knowl- 
edge of the proper use of written language among the gen- 
eral body of the deaf and dumb should be so imperfect. 
He had often felt ashamed when gentlemen of his acquaint- 
ance had received letters from pupils who had been under in- 
struction for several years, at the blunders they exhibited. | 
There seemed to be a general agreement among instructors 
as to the fact of this deficiency; the great, practical point 
was to provide, if possible, a remedy. 
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From his own observation and experience, he had become 
convinced that while our pupils are permitted and encour- 
aged to make use of signs so exclusively as they do now, 
they never will and never can become adepts in the use of 
words. Allusion had been made to the learned tongues. Our 
pupils are now taught the English language very much as 
the students of our colleges ate taught Latin and Greek— 
that is, by a set of stiff, formal lessons, entirely one side of 
their every-day life and conversation, and about equal at- 
tainment is made in both cases. Constant practice is the 
only method by which they can reach anything like perfec- 
tion, and this is impossible so long as signs occupy the 
prominent place that is now given them. He had often no- 
ticed that intelligent pupils had made more progress in the 
acquisition of written language during the few weeks of a 
vacation spent at home, than during a much longer period in 
the institution; and the reason was plain. At home, their 
intercourse with their friends was carried on by writing and 
spelling, while at school, most of their conversation was 
by signs. 

On the general question respecting the use of signs, Mr. 
R. professed himself no ultraist. He was an eclectic. He 
believed that we should get the best of everything out of 
everything. In most cases, signs must be used to a greater 
or less extent. In some cases, perhaps, they might with ad- 
vantage be dispensed with altogether. It is simply a ques- 
tion of quantity; when and how much we shall employ 
signs; and each teacher must exercise his own best judg- 
ment in regard to the particular pupils under his care. Mr. 
R. was convinced that, as a general rule, signs were used too 
much in all American institutions. 

In regard to methodical signs, he would discard them al- 
together. He had written against them and spoken against 
them. He thought that they were often mischievous and 
always useless, serving no purpose which might not be bet- 
ter accomplished in some other way. 

Dr. Perr remarked tliat this discussion illustrated the ne- 
cessity of a definite understanding. He conceived that there 
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was now scarcely any difference of opinion on the subject 
which had been presented by both sides, with perhaps one 
or two exceptions. With regard to the use of methodical 
signs, he related the following anecdote: 

Bebian relates that one day seeing one of Sicard’s assist- 
ants dictate to his class the phrase roasted chestnuts, (form- 
ing part of a vocabulary,) he’caused roasted chestnuts to be 
brought into the class, and demanded their name. All the 
pupils replied that they did not know, and were much sur- 
prised when told that they had just written the name. The 
difficulty was that the teacher had signed for the word roast- 
ed, as he would to express roasted veal. He had put the 
chestnuts on the spit. On another occasion Bebian saw one 
of Sicard’s disciples dictate to a pupil at a public exhibition, 
the sentence, “'The cat is a domestic animal.” For the 
word domestic he figured a lackey or waiter. 

He was opposed, however, to the use of methodical signs 
for explaining all the meanings of words, inasmuch as they 
would be unintelligible to the pupil. 

Mr. Brown. Not all, but all important ones. 

Dr. Peer. Dictate to a class a problem in Euclid in me- 
thodical signs, and the pupils will not understand a single 
mathematical principle. You must first express the idea in 
the natural sign-language, and then reduce the same idea to 
a grammatical arrangement by methodical signs, correspond- 
ing to the English form in which the idea is expressed in 
language. 

Mr. Ayres could not but think, judging from the illustra- 
tions that had been brought forward, that the difficulty was 
not more in the description of signs used, than in the com- 
prehension of those to whom signs are addressed. ‘T'here 
was trouble in the camp somewhere. If we are right we 
should be able to come together. He had been exceedingly 
interested in the method of instruction pursued in the Ken- 
tucky Institution, where methodical signs are employed. 
Signs were made for words, but after all they proved to be 
natural signs. He was at one'time-entirely opposed to the 
use of methodical signs in school, but during the last year 
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his attention had been turned to the subject anew by being 
associated with some deaf mutes who were able to use these 


signs and bring themselves into intimate connection with oth- 
er persons. He desired to know if it was not possible to use 
pure signs where the signs were not arbitrary. Arbitrary 
signs, he considered, have a tendency to degrade language ; 
they tend to sink it lower. He did not know that it was 
possible to adopt a pure system, but his hopes had been kin 
dled by the discussion that had come up here. He would 
add but a single word as to progressive and reformatory ten- 
dencies. We came here to consult, not to dogmatize; and 
with earnest heart we ought to ascertain what we can do for 
the deaf and dumb, and then to do it well. They have a 
hard time of it in life, we all know, and we should do what 
we can to help them along. 

Mr. Turner expressed surprise that the discussion should 
have taken so wide a range. The simple point at issue was 
the question whether the use of signs should not be discon- 
tinued at certain periods. Instead of confining themselves 
to this point, gentlemen had taken up the whole subject. 
The whole course of instruction had been spread before 
us. He did not object to this at the proper time, but so gen- 
eral a discussion as this, seemed irrelevant while debating a 
single point. Instead of going into the whole matter of 
signs, he would just allude to some of the points made, for 
the purpose of elucidating the subject. It was obvious that 
there was considerable fog somewhere. It reminded him of 
the anecdote of the Scotch clergyman, who, when expound- 
ing a chapter in St. Paul’s epistles, was entirely at a loss 
what interpretation to give to a particular verse, but got 
over the difficulty by exclaiming, “ My friends, St. Paul seems 
to have been somewhat confused in this passage.” Mr. T. 
considered that the fog in this case, as in that, lay in the 
minds of gentlemen themselves. He considered that we 
were yet all learners. His friend from the New York Insti- 
tution had been tugging at the oar for thirty years, and he 
had acknowledged that he is still learning. We are not yet 
Vor. VI. 3 
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mature, not like Minerva as she sprang from the head 
of Jupiter full-armed and equipped; we are still beginners. 
The divisions here to-day were not those of north and south, 
east and west, and not as they were at Hartford two years 
ago. ‘Those who, on that occasion, favored the use of sys- 
tematic signs, are now quite on the other side, while others 
who were there advocates of written language have come 
round to methodical signs. All leads to the conclusion that 
we have not settled the question. A vast field is yet to be 
explored. It will not be traversed speedily, and some of us 
will never see the other side of it. He held with his friend 
from New York, that in every process in the beginning of 
instruction the teacher must use signs, natural signs with 
the systematic or methodical occasionally. But he consid- 
ered that their too frequent use would not be for the best. 
He believed we should use written language much more 
than we do. Still signs have their use in every part of a 
course of instruction, and can not without injury to our pu- 
pils be entirely dispensed with. They are particularly useful 
in explaining the meaning of a new word. ‘Take for in- 
stance so simple a word as the name of the Indian’s weapon, 
bow. It would require a long time to spell out or write out 
such an explanation of it as would clearly indicate the pre- 
cise thing intended, and even then the pupil might not get 
the right idea of it. But let the teacher assume the attitude 
of an Indian discharging his arrow at a deer, and then say 
that the piece of wood which he holds in his hand and which 
he bends to give the spring, is intended by the word bow, and 
the whole is lucid and fully comprehended by the deaf 
mute. So in teaching the other meaning of the same word, 
how much quicker and surer can it be done by simply in- 
clining the head forward than by any verbal definitions 
which the teacher could give. Mr. T. would direct his re- 
marks particularly to that part of the discussion that had 
been referred to in the morning, with respect to questioning 
the pupil. He was teaching Cutter’s Physiology to an ad- 
vanced class, and gave his pupils the hard words to define 
with the aid of a dictionary, such as aorta, vena cava, &c., 
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and then proceeded to find out whether each pupil under- 
stood the lesson well, by requiring an explanation of these 
words by signs. The pupil may be able to spell the lan- 
guage of the book accurately, but may have no proper appreci- 
ation of its meaning. We may find that though he can spell 
diaphragm, pericardium, &c., &c., yet when required to give the 
definitions by signs, he is, to use a cant expression, “up a 
stump.” Nowif weare allowed to make the sign for the part of 
the body that is indicated by the word, the doing of which occu- 
pies only half a minute, the pupil is able to comprehend it at 
once. But if we do not use signs at all, he may not clearly 
understand its meaning. He would therefore recommend 
that signs be used in questioning the pupils to ascertain if 
they understand what they have studied. We see therefore 
that signs have their use in the school-room at all stages of 
instruction, and though they are liable to abuse, they should 
not be discarded, and can not be without great injury to the 
pupil. It had been mentioned that at one time, in the Hart- 
ford institution, there was a rule that signs should not be 
used among the pupils themselves. He had forgotten that 
there was such arule. It might have been on the statute 
book, but it had never been enforced. He had a single re- 
mark to make in reference to Mr. Van Nostrand’s paper, in 
many of the views expressed in which he agreed fully. In 
the main he was satisfied with the article, but he differed 
on the subject of the course of instruction and the mode in 
which it was carried out. Mr. Van Nostrand says we should 
teach the principles of language when we teach the lan- 
guage itself. Mr. T. thought it better to teach the pupil some 
language before we teach him the principles of that lan- 
guage. As the mind of the pupil became more and more 
mature then teach him principles. He proceeded to illustrate 
by examples. He had listened with attention to the remarks 
of Dr. Peet, according to which ‘the laws of construction 
and the collocation of words meant the same thing. If the 
gentleman meant nothing more by the laws of construction 
than the collocation of words, the speaker agreed with him 
perfectly. But for himself he preferred teaching by model 
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sentences at first and allowing the pupil to arrive at an un- 
derstanding of principles afterward. 

Dr. Peet remarked that the terms were employed in ac- 
cordance with the laws of grammar. He never explained 
technical grammar at the commencement of instruction. 
The language he had employed was susceptible of very 
easy explanation. 

Mx. 'l'urnErR said he had a single word in answer to the 
gentleman from New York. He thought that Dr. Peet had 
insisted too much on the importance of knowing one book 
thoroughly, and thereby obtaining such a knowledge of lan- 
guage as to understand all others. Mr. Turner agreed with 
the gentleman so far as this, that what we do teach should 
be taught thoroughly. The difficulty is that we have not 
philosophical minds to deal with. Some bright minds in 
our classes may get a knowledge of language in this way, 
and use it very well, but with the large majority we may 
hammer in this way upon their minds till the day of their 
death and never obtain results. He had been surprised to 
hear the gentleman from Louisiana denounce the language 
of signs as a “jargon.” 

Mr. Brown—interrupting—said he had employed the word 
to indicate the signs of conversation employed by deaf mutes 
among themselves. 

Mr. Turner likened the sign language to the language of 
the Indian. It is unintelligible to us, and so would ours be 
to him. We might go farther and say his language is bar- 
barous. But what missionary who goes among the Indians 
refuses on this account to acquire their dialect? He must 
not only learn their language, but he must reduce it to writ- 
ing. He must use that uncouth means of communication 
in all his intercourse with that tribe. Now it is the same 
with us. The signs of the deaf and dumb when compared 
with the English must be called an inverted language, but 
so far as they use it, it is a perfect language, and for beauty 
and effective expression it is not surpassed by any language 
ever yet spoken or used. 

Rev. Dr. Reynoups inquired if all deaf mutes made signs 
alike ? 
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Mr. Turner. So nearly alike that they understand each 
other when they first come together, and their different sys- 
tems of sign language soon become assimilated, so that in 
a short time they are completely identified one with another. 

Dr. Reynoups rejoined that the answer did not quite meet 
the question he had in view. It was well known that abo- 
riginal tribes, though speaking different dialects, were some- 
times possessed of a species of lingua franca by which they 
held communication. He desired to ascertain whether all 
deaf mutes employed the same order of collocation ? 

Mr. Turner said that unless the signs used were purely 
arbitrary, they were substantially alike. The pupils of 
American institutions have been found to be able to con- 
verse readily with French and German pupils, so far as the 
latter are allowed to use signs at all. ‘The order of colloca- 
tion was not important. As a general rule the deaf and 
dumb take first the leading idea of a phrase, that is the ob- 
ject first comes up, the predicate and the person speaking be- 
ing last. ‘his method of collocation prevails among the 
deaf and dumb generally. It is a natural mode of expres- 
sion. ‘The.speaker would add one word as to the question 
brought up by Mr. Brown in regard to the use of methodical 
signs. That system had been thought capable of working 
wonders. So Sicard thought; so Gallaudet thought. But 
of late years, there has been a departure from that method. 
Experience has proved that natural signs have their use, and 
we know that methodical signs are serviceable. Mr. 'T’. held 
that it was unwise and unsafe to adopt either extreme. Our 
true course lies probably between the two extremes. 

Mr. Raz replied to what had been said in reference to the 
necessity of the use of signs by the pupils, in order that the 
teacher may know whether or not they understand the writ- 
ten language of their lessons. He saw no greater necessity 
for this in their case, than in that of hearing children. These 
last never use signs at all, and yet it is not difficult to discov- 
er whether they understand the language they learn. Just 
so it may be with the deaf and dumb. We can generally 
tell by the expression of the countenance whether the idea 
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is intelligible, and if there is any doubt, the pupil may be re- 
quired to express it in other and more familiar words. Even 
for this purpose, he could perceive no absolute necessity for 
the use of signs, although time might be sometimes saved 
by employing them. 

Mr. Brown said he found himself compelled to choose 
between two evils. If signs were used at all, he would give 
the preponderance to those known as systematic signs. Nat- 
ural signs were, in some cases, a mere humbug. 

Dr. Peer. Will the gentleman have the goodness to be 
specific? Will he state in which institution, in his opinion, 
this humbug prevails ? 

Mr. Turner. Explain in what it consists. 

A question of adjournment was raised, and some debate 
ensued on points of order, when Mr. Brown was allowed to 
proceed. 

Mr. Brown replied that in employing the word “ humbug,” 
he had intended no personal application of it. He applied 
it to the general use of signs, which are of no available use 
whatever to the pupil when they cease to subserve any use- 
ful end. Reference had also been made to the matter of the 
“jargon” employed by deaf mutes. In using this term, Mr. 
B. would not be understood as referring to pantomimic rep- 
resentations or to the higher kinds of illustration, but to nat- 
ural signs, in the pursuit of which he had lost much valua- 
able time. 

The discussion here dropped for the present. 

Mr Stone presented the following note of invitation to the 


Convention: 


Gentlemen and Ladies : 


The Committee on behalf of the Pupils’ Convention, re- 
spectfully invite the members and guests of the Teachers’ 
Convention to attend at the presentation of an honorary gift 
of gratitude and respect to H. N. Husse.t, Esq., in this room, 
at such an hour to-morrow afternoon as will best suit the 
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convenience of the Convention. ‘The ceremony of present- 
ation, &c., would probably occupy only a very short time. 
D. E. 
Wn. Wivarp. 
P. N. Park. 


On motion of Mr. Stone, it was 

Resolved, That the invitation just read, be accepted for 
Thursday, the 11th instant, at half-past 2 P. M. 

Mr. Van Nostranp presented the following resolution, 
which was laid on the table, to be taken up in its order: 

Resolved, That a Committee of be appointed to con- 
sider and reporta Constitution and By-Laws for the forma- 
tion of an Association of the Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb, 
and others interested in the cause of deaf-mute education. 

The Presipent appointed Dr. Peet to open the Conven- 
tion on Thursday, with an exposition of a passage of Scrip- 
ture, and prayer in the language of signs. 


A motion for adjournment being made, 

Mr. Cooxe inquired if the adjournment of the Convention 
this afternoon, would cut off all debate on the subject which 
had been under consideration ? 

The Presiwent understood that such was not the case. 


Informally, the discussion might go on. 
The Convention then adjourned until 9 o’clock on Thurs- 
day morning. 


SECOND DAY. 
Thursday, August 11. 


The Convention reassembled at 9 o’clock, the PresipENT 
in the chair. 

Dr. H. L. Perr gave an exposition in signs, of the passage 
of Scripture found in Isaiah xxix. 18, “ And in that day shall 
the deaf hear the words of the book;” and offered a prayer 
in the language of signs. 
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Mr. I. L. Peer read the minutes of the previous day, which 
were amended and approved. 

On motion of Mr. Turner, 

Mr. O. W. Morris was appointed interpreter. 

Mr. Turner, from the Business Committee, to which was 
referred the resolution of Mr. Wiuvarp, reported as follows: 

The Business Committee have duly considered the reso- 
lution of Mr. Willard, which was referred to them, and re- 
port that it is inexpedient to adopt it. They would, how- 
ever, recommend that the rule requiring votes to be taken 
viva voce, should be changed and that all the members of 
the Convention vote on all questions by the uplifted hand. 

On motion of Dr. Pert, the report was laid on the table. 

Mr. Stone, from the Committee on Invitations, reported 
the name of Dr. R. J. Patterson, late Superintendent of the 
Hospital for the Insane at Indianapolis, as an invited guest. 

On motion of Dr. Perr, 

The vote adopted at the last session, that the vote of the 
deaf and dumb members of the Convention be taken by the 
uplifted hand, and that of hearing members by viva voce, was 
reconsidered. 

The report of the Business Committee on the resolution 
offered by Mr. Wiitarp, was then taken from the table and 
its recommendations adopted. 

Mr. Brown, from the Business Committee, reported the 
titles of the following additional papers to be presented to 
the Convention, viz. 

1. The Personal Character of the Teacher, considered in 
reference to the Influence of his Example on the Character 
of his Pupils. By Harvey P. Peer, LL. D. 

2. On Teaching Grammar to the Deafand Dumb. By 
Rev. W. W. Turner. 

3. On Deafness. By Mr. O. W. Morris. 

4. On Teaching Articulation to the Deaf and Dumb. By 
Rev. THomas GaLLavuDET. 

5. Suggestions on the Trades and Professions of Mute 
Graduates. By Mr. Joun Car.in. 
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The Committee recommended that in the reading of these 
papers, they should be taken in the order of presentation, the 
latter being the last to be read. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. Turner, from the Committee to which was referred 
the subject of a High School for the Deaf and Dumb, and 
also that of Primary Instruction, presented a report. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. Porter, from the Committee on Statistics, presented 
a report embodying a plan of registration. 

Mr. Stone, from the Committee on Invitations, reported 
the name of Rev. J. T’. Donanok as an invited guest. 

Mr. Brown, from the Business Committee, reported a rec- 
ommendation that the paper on the “ Difficulties encoun- 
tered by the Deaf and Dumb in learning language,” by Rev. 
Couns Stone, be taken up and read as the first in order. 
Agreed to. 

Mr. Stone read his paper. 

Mr. Brown said he had listened with unabated interest to 
the paper that had just been read, and he trusted it would 
meet with’ a unanimous approval. It had presented very 
concisely, and in their numerous bearings, the difficulties to 
be encountered in our profession. These difficulties all have 
experienced. ach teacher feels it to be his duty to smooth 
the path of the mute over them as much as possible. What 
direction discovery would next take in surmounting some 
almost insurmountable obstacles, he was unable at present 
to point out, but he felt as certain as that he stood here, that 
we are yet standing on the threshold of deaf-mute instruction, 
and that in time, we should look back, rejoicing in the in- 
fluences which we now enjoy, but rejoicing more in what is 
to come, as being far superior. 

Mr. Cooxr commented on the anomalous character of the 
English language, as particularly exhibited when we try to 
teach it to the deaf and dumb. He advocated the rejection 
of grammatical rules in the earlier stages of instruction. We 
do not teach the language to any child, who can hear and 
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speak, according to any fixed rule, but as he needs it for his 
use. He suggested that possibly this was the way to obviate 
some of the difficulties alluded to. Heretofore, in his judg- 
ment, we had taught language too much as a science, and 
not enough as a practical means of meeting the necessities 
of deaf mutes. 

Dr. Pezt said, that in common with other members of the 
Convention, he had listened to the paper with great interest. 
He commended the industry of the author in collecting so 
many instances of the anomalies of language. It was almost 
a paper on statistics. Dr. P. proceeded to adduce from the 
illustrations, based on the grammatical forms of language, the 
difficulty of imparting an understanding of which to the deaf 
mute, could not be fully appreciated until they are attempted 
to be taught. 

He remarked that the diversity of structure between a lan- 
guage of gestures anda language of words, was one of 
the greatest difficulties in the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb. In this point of view every language has difficul- 
ties peculiar to itself, and the English language, from the 
comparative fewness of its inflections, and the greater sim- 
plicity of its construction, has perhaps, fewer difficulties than 
most others. Still, a very brief investigation will satisfy us, 
that they are sufficiently formidable, and afford full room for 
the exercise of all the skill, and patience, and perseverance, of 
the instructor. 

The irregular inflections of nouns and verbs, in which re- 
spect our language is less burdensome to the memory than 
most others, is one of the least of those difficulties. The co- 
piousness of the language, abounding in words radically dif- 
ferent to express the same, or slight modifications of the same 
idea ; as, help and assist, foretell and predict, draw and attract, 
loving and amorous, etc., gives to such words nicer shades of 
difference.. But it is the syntax of speech that embraces 
the most formidable difficulties. The speaker said he would 
mention a few of these as specimens of many more. 

Almost at the outset of the course, we meet with a serious 
difficulty in the use of the articles. These two little words 
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have nothing corresponding in the language of signs, and are 
used, in speech, with a capriciousness that sets general rules 
at naught. A boy eats bread and he eats a loaf. A man 
goes to town and he goes to the city. A man goes to a tav- 
ern, drinks rum and falls in the road. In these and in innu- 
merable other cases, the deaf mute is sorely perplexed which 
article to use, or whether to omit both. We aid him by 
a classification of words and phrases of like construction, but 
only long practice can enable him to master all the irregular- 
ities in the use of these two particles. 

The moods and tenses of verbs present difficulties which 
are neither few in number, nor of small magnitude. Every 
one who has studied a foreign language, must be aware, 
how difficult it is to seize distinctions in the moods and tens- 
es to which there is nothing corresponding in our own tongue. 
There are commonly reckoned, in English, six tenses, but the 
forms of the verb which, in the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb, must. be practically treated as tenses, amount to 
twelve or fifteen. As the deaf mute is accustomed to make 
no corresponding distinctions in his own language, you will 
readily perceive that it requires years to develop and incul- 
cate practically, the conjugation of the verb. 

One more example may suffice. The use of the abstract 
noun, so common in speech, is difficult for the deaf and dumb, 
not so much that this class of words represent ideas difficult 
of comprehension, as because these nouns change, in a pecu- 
liar manner, the signification of other words joined to them, 
thus forming innumerable idiomatic phrases. The deaf mute 
who readily comprehends the phrase, “ The bird flew into a 
wood,” will be sorely puzzled by the phrase, “ The man flew 
intoa passion.” Similar to this are the phrases, fall into love, 
fall under suspicion, give battle to, put in fear, take pleasure in 
Jind fault with, and so on, almost adinfinitum. It is evident, 
that here a previous knowledge of the meaning of the verb and 
preposition, in other connections, can give little or no assist- 
ance ; and when to the multitude of such phrases, which 
must be separately explained and separately committed to 
memory, we add the capricious form of the abstract noun 
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itself, derived from verbs and adjectives, in at least twenty 
different ways, it should no longer surprise us, that it requires 
so many years of assiduous labor for deaf mutes fully to mas- 
ter these intricacies of language. 

Mr. I. L. Peer thought that no one could have listened to 
these discussions without feeling a sense of the dignity and 
beauty of the work which occupies our efforts. The paper 
just read had presented, clearly and fully, the difficulties 
under which instructors of the deaf and dumb labor. He 
conceived that the great difficulty in the profession was the 
want of time. No method that could be devised, was, in his 
opinion, to be a panacea for all the difficulties under which 
the teacher labors. ‘Teachers should study these difficulties 
and systematize them. Itis a desideratum that there should 
be a graduation of all the difficulties of the English language. 
The work has already been begun, but we want additional 
books of instruction —not methodical signs, not natural 
signs, alone. 


Mr. Brown announced a paper by Mr. Rag, as the first in 
order for the afternoon session. 
The Presipent read the following : 


Cotumsus, O., Aug. 11, 1853. 
The members of the Convention of teachers and friends 
of the deaf and dumb are invited to visit the Ohio Peniten- 


tiary, at a time convenient to themselves. 
A. G. Warden. 


The invitation was accepted. 
The Convention then took a recess until 24 P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Convention reassembled at 24 o’clock, when the cere- 
mony of the presentation of a testimonial to Horatio N. 
Husse.1, Esq., former Superintendent of the Ohio Asylum 
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for the Deaf and Dumb, took place in accordance with a 
previous announcement. 

At the conclusion of these ceremonies, the Convention was 
called to order and resumed business. 

The debate on Mr. Srone’s paper was continued. 

Mr. Porter remarked that he was fully convinced of the 
importance of a systematic procedure in giving a knowledge 
of language to the deaf and dumb. By this he meant that 
a proper method and order should be pursued, based upon a 
scientific knowledge of the structure of language existing in 
the mind of the teacher, rather than that principles should be 
taught as such, distinctly and formally to the pupils. Much 
has been said of the advantage of what is called nature’s 
method of teaching hearing children their mother tongue. 
But he believed that this had even in their case, its disad- 
vantages, and that some degree of order and system, if em- 
ployed, will enable them even to get a better knowledge of 
language and more quickly, than if left to unassisted nature. 
Much more is such aid needed for the deaf and dumb, de- 
prived as they are, of the opportunity of learning language 
by the ordinary intercourse of life, and having to labor with 
the slow and cumbersome vehicles of writing and the man- 
ual alphabet. For example: it is important that the pupil 
should as early as possible, get an understanding of the mean- 
ing of some of the more common and easy of that class of 
words which we call transitive verbs, and of their use as pre- 
ceded and followed by the name of some being or thing. 
Take the word have, for instance. Let its use first be learn- 
ed, in reference to articles of property ; then to objects stand- 
ing in other relations, as father, brother, &c.; then to parts 
of a whole, as feet, arms, head, ear, eye, leaves, branches, 
trunk, &c. After this, not before, may come its use with the 
abstract noun, as, to have knowledge, wisdom, strength, &c. 
Were these last to be introduced before the proper time, they 
would confuse and puzzle, and retard or prevent the acquisi- 
tion of the meaning of the simple word have. At the same 
time, supposing the pupil to have previously learned to use 
the words, know, wise, strong, he is prepared to understand 
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the distinction between these words and the abstract nouns, 
as we call them, knowledge, wisdom, strength ; perceiving, as 
he may now do, that the latter, unlike the former, are used 
with the word have, just as if they were the names of dis- 
tinct objects. The manifold uses of the prepositions with 
abstract nouns, would make similar and even greater difficul- 
ties, in the absence of systematic order. 

Mr. Porter also proceeded to remark upon the import- 
ance of qualifying the pupil to use and understand definitions, 
and to gain the meaning of words through verbal explana- 
tions, and from their use in connected discourse. Were this 
done, they would not, when they leave the institution, be as 
they are when they have been carried through buoyed up all 
the way by the aid of signs, “ Like little boys that swim on 
bladders,” but would be capable of making further progress. 
In order, however, to accomplish this, it must be kept in view 
as an end, through the previous course of training, almost 
from the very beginning. ‘The teacher must prepare his pu- 
pils for the understanding of certain modes of definition and 
explanation, before he comes to employ them asanaid. He 
must make his own definitions, adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of his pupils. 'Text-books should also be furnished, with 
explanatory keys appended, prepared according to this idea. 

Mr. Turner commended the paper that had been read, 
and added some remarks concerning the indifference of pu- 
pils. There was, frequently, great difficulty in making the 
pupils study. This obstacle is greater than any and all that 
we have to contend with. Young pupils do not study; 
those, particularly, in the early part of their course. Mr. T. 
alluded to the arduous labors of teachers in this, and other 
parts of deaf-mute instruction. We must, nevertheless, go 
forward, he added, and we must work. 

Dr. Pest, in reference to the labors of teachers, narrated 
facts in regard to the Institution for the deaf and dumb in 
Ghent, where there are seventy pupils, under the care of the 
Brothers of Christian Charity, a religious organization. 
These Brothers devote to the pupils their whole time. They 
are scarcely seen out of the Institution. They labor in seas- 
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on and out of season, and are specimens of rare devotion, 
such as Dr. P. never saw or heard of before. For all this, 
they get nothing but their food and clothing. The speaker 
would not advise that we should go as farasthis. In Amer- 
ican institutions, it would neither be advisable nor necessa- 
ry. He sympathized with the gentleman who had last 
spoken. He believed there was a great want of application, 
and that this was a chief difficulty to be overcome. He ad- 
vocated greater attention on the part of teachers performing 
the duties of supervision. 


Mr. Ayres remarked that he was born in a hilly country, 
but in coming to the West, he found they had vast plains, 
and he had heard of a famous reaper, of which they were a 
little proud, that saved the sweat and toil so long given to 
the gathering in of the grain. It wasa fineinvention. Grain 
was a great thing and must be had by the sickle, if necessa- 
ry, but if the reaper would do the work, he should go in for 


that. And so in the case of the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb, in all the old and proved systems, he would wil- 
lingly toil and sweat as the gentleman before him had said 
was so necessary, but if McCormick came, he would not be 
afraid to look at his reaper for fear he would have to hang up 
his old-fashioned sickle. 

Mr. Brown differed totally from gentlemen who had pre- 
ceded him, in regard to the degree of application exercised 
by young deaf-mute children. He had never had any diffi- 
culty in getting them to study faithfully. He called upon 
the acting principal of the Hartford institution to say wheth- 
er he had observed any difference between the application of 
speaking children in our common schools and deaf mutes. 

Mr. Turner replied to this inquiry, that in the school-room 
he had nothing to complain of. In the evening studies, 
however, he had experienced great trouble. The pupils 
would not give their minds to study, and were dilatory in 
committing to memory the lessons assigned them. It was 
not unfrequently necessary to have recourse to the rod. 

Mr. Brown said, that in his opinion, this was the worst 
heresy that had yet been broached. He had not only had 
no trouble in this way, but had had no whipping to do. If 
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a pupil could not get along without floggings, he desired to 
have nothing to do with him. 

Mr. Jenkins narrated the case of a lad under his charge, 
whom he was compelled to flog once in every three months. 
That amount of discipline he found necessary, but when in- 
flicted, it sufficed until another three months had passed, and 
in the mean time he would not ask for a better scholar. He 
was, in fact, his favorite pupil. 

Mr. Rar begged that the “flogging question” might not 
be introduced into the Convention, of which he was sorry to 
see some danger. He would merely remark, in reference to 
the practice of the gentleman from Ohio, who was accus- 
tomed to flog a favorite pupil once every three months, that 
if the boy were his son, he should feel it to be his duty, as 
protector of the child and avenger of his wrongs, to flog the 
teacher just as often as the teacher flogged the pupil. 

Some further debate ensued, and the subject was then 
dropped. 

The reading of papers was resumed. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Business 
Committee, 

Mr. Rae read his paper on the “ Basis of Language.” 

Mr. Van Nosrranp expressed his satisfaction with the 
paper just read, and made some remarks in concurrence with 
the sentiments of its author. 

Unfinished business was then taken up. 

Mr. Van Nosrranp called up his resolution of the previ- 
ous day, in regard to the appointment of a committee to con- 
sider and report the draft of a constitution and by-laws, for 
the formation of an Association of the Instructors of the 
Deaf and Dumb and others. 

The resolution was taken from the table. 

Mr. Van Nostranp hoped that gentlemen would express 
their opinions on the subject of the resolution. He consid- 
ered that the formation of an association of teachers of deaf 
mutes and others interested in the education of the deaf and 
dumb, would be attended with many advantages. It would 
give a vital existence to the body; and the proceedings of 
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these conventions would derive greater weight from the fact 
that they were the experience of a regularly organized asso- 
ciation. He trusted that the project would be freely and 
fairly discussed. 

Mr. Turner moved that the resolution be laid on the 
table temporarily, until members could have an opportunity 
of considering the matter thoroughly. He believed the sub- 
ject was too important to be hastily disposed of; and gentle- 
men were scarcely agreed as to the necessity or propriety of 
taking such a step. 

Dr. Peer also thought the question should be delayed for 
future consideration. 

Mr. Stone supported the resolution. He deemed it prop- 
er that the convention should have a permanent existence as 
an organized association. 

The resolution was finally laid on the table. 

Mr. Brown offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the order of business may at any time be 
suspended, by a vote of two-thirds of the members of the 
convention. 

On motion of Mr. Cooxe, 

The resolution was referred to the Business Committee. 

On motion of Dr. Peet, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Convention be returned 
to the Warden of the Ohio State Penitentiary, for his polite 
invitation to visit the institution under his charge, and that 
the same be accepted. 

The Prestipent appointed Mr. Turner to open the exer- 
cises of the next morning with an explanation of Scripture 
and prayer in the language of signs. 

On motion of Dr. Peet, 

The convention then adjourned until Friday, at 9 A. M. 


Vou. VI. 
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THIRD DAY. 


Friday, August 12th. 


The Convention was called to order at 9 o’clock; the 
PRESIDENT in the chair. 

Rev. W. W. Turner gave an exposition of Daniel xii. 4: 
“ Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be in- 
creased ;” and offered a prayer, in the language of signs. 

The minutes of the previous day were read and approved. 

Mr. Morris was appointed interpreter. 

The Presipent read the following communication, re- 
ceived by telegraph : 


CLEevEeLAND, Aug. 11. 


Hon. Joun W. ANvDREws, 
President of the Deaf and Dumb Convention: 


Delegates to the Convention who paid full fare over the 


Columbus and Cleveland Road, on their way to Columbus, 
will be passed free on their return, on producing a certificate 
of these facts from the Secretary of the Convention. 
. H. B. Payne, 
Pres. Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati Railroad. 


Mr. Brown offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That it is desirable that the education of all 
deaf mutes should be without charge, no distinction of pay 
and state pupils being made. 

Mr. Brown, in supporting this resolution, said that the 
State of Indiana, in 1848, had led off alone in the passage 
of such alawas that contemplated in this resolution. Since 
that time not the slightest complaint had been made at the 
education of the deaf mutes of the state, free of charge. 
This fact had been recently referred to with satisfaction, by 
the executive of the state, in one of his annual messages. 
Mr. B. trusted the day was not far distant when it may be 
said to all the deaf mute, blind, or lunatic, in the United 
States, “ You may come up, relying on the care of the state, 
which will act toward you as a kind andnourishing mother.” 
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Mr. Morris indorsed the sentiments of the resolution. 
He had no doubt that such a proposition, if made in Ten- 
nessee, would be warmly received. 

Mr. McIntire followed in some remarks on the general 
subject. 

Mr. Kerr, of Missouri, suggested as a modification of the 
resolution, that it be recommended to the legislatures of the 
west and south to adopt such a law as was contemplated by 
Mr. Brown’s motion. He thought it desirable that the free 
education of deaf mutes should be made the law of each 
state. 

Rev. Dr. Hocr, of Columbus, offered the following as an 
amendment to the resolution: 

Resolved, That the trustees of institutions for the deaf 
and dumb in the United States, be respectfully requested to 
urge upon the several legislatures, the adoption of legal pro 
visions, to secure this end. 

The resolution, as amended, was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Brown, from the Business Committee, reported the 
following additional rule, recommending its adoption, viz.: 

“The order of business may at any time be suspended by 
vote of two-thirds of the convention present.” 

The rule was adopted. 

Mr. Brown also reported the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That a General Committee, consisting of one 
individual from each institution, be appointed by the chair, 
to act as representative of this Convention when not in 
session. 

2. Resolved, That the General Committee shall be em- 
powered to continue its action though the Convention fail to 
meet on its regular adjournments. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

Mr. Brown also reported the following : 

1. Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, the 
mere multiplying of institutions for the deaf and dumb, does 
not necessarily promote the best interests of this unfortunate 
class; and that we can not recommend the establishment of 
a new institution, where from the state in which the same is 
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to be located, and those adjoining the same, a number of 
pupils sufficient for the organization of an institution of con- 
siderable size may not be expected. 

2. Resolved, That it is recommended to contiguous states 
having a small number of deaf mutes, to unite in the sup- 
port of a common institution. 

Mr. Cooxe opposed the resolutions, on the ground that 
it would cramp the energies of friends of the deaf and dumb 
were such action to be recommended. 

Mr. Jameson, of Indiana, thought the instruction of deaf 
mutes should partake of the nature, and be part and parcel 
of our great systems of state education. 

Dr. Pert, considering that perhaps the subject was not 
sufficiently matured, suggested that it be laid upon the table. 

Mr. Brown supported the resolutions. He had not 
offered them with a view to excite discussion. He referred 
to aresolution adopted at the Hartford meeting, recommend- 
ing the establishment of institutions in the western and 
southern states; when there was not a state at that time, 
having a population as large as that of Massachusetts, that 
did not have a new institution, and, as in the case of Ken- 
tucky, as large as a number of the institutions represented 
here by some of these delegates. He had drawn up a reso- 
lution in relation to this subject at the New York conven- 
tion, which was carefully considered and was carried. In 
Indiana, he added, all we ask is given. He believed that 
each section of the country should have its full and appro- 
priate credit, and was convinced that there was no more 
need of new institutions in the south-west, than there was in 
New England. 

Dr. Peer said there was no design of reflecting upon the 
south or south-west, but he renewed his motion to lay the 
resolutions on the table. 

Mr. Cooke explained the action of the Convention at 
Hartford. 

Mr. Stone trusted the resolutions would be discussed in 
an amciable spirit. He suggested that they be referred back to 
the Business Committee. 
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Mr. Jenxtns, of Columbus, seconded the resolutions. He 
said he did not live in the West, but midway between the 
West and the East. He considered that it made little dif- 
ference by which section of the country new institutions were 
established. The work of establishing institutions in the 
West, by whomsoever done, was a missionary work. He 
added some remarks concerning the Ohio institution. 

Mr. I. L. Peer hoped, as the matter was up for action 
now, that the Convention would vote directly upon it. The 
Business Committee had already considered it, and it was 
needless to refer it back to them. 

Mr. Van Nosrranp called for the reading of the resolutions. 

The resolutions were accordingly again read. 

Mr. Stone called for the question. 

The question was then taken on the resolutions and they 
were adopted. 

Mr. Brown, from the Business Committee, reported the 
title of a paper on the “ Use of Grammatical Symbols in 
the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb,” by Mr. L L. Peer. 

Mr. Turner, from the Executive Committee, made the 
following report : 


The Executive Committee, having in charge the periodical 
published by the Convention, entitled the “American Annals 
for the Deaf and Dumb,” beg leave to report that the vol- 
ume for the year just closed, has been printed by Messrs. 
Case, Tiffany & Co., of Hartford, in a manner to give them 
entire satisfaction. An edition of 750 copies has been is- 
sued and distributed, as follows: 

220 — to the New York Institution. 

200 American Asylum. 

120 Indiana Institution. 

90 Illinois 
Ohio 
Virginia 
Penn. 
8. C. 


750 | 
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The Ohio Institution has paid $50; the Virginia Institu- 
tion, $30, and the Pennsylvania Institution, $20. The 
printers’ bill is $341.97, and the editor’s salary, $200.00 ; to- 
tal, $541.97. Deducting the amount received as above, the 
balance now due is $441.97. This sum has been apportioned 
among the institutions which have not as yet paid their 
shares, as follows: 

The New York Institution, . ; . $151.98 

The American Asylum, . 138.12 

The Indiana Institution, ‘ 82.87 

The Illinois Institution, ‘ 62.15 

The South Carolina Institution, ‘ , 6.90 


$441.97 


After some remarks by Mr. McIntire, the report was 
adopted. 

By permission of the Convention, 

Dr. Peer offered the following: 

Resolved, That at the hour of twelve o’clock M., all bus- 
iness of the Convention be suspended, to allow Professor 
Clere the opportunity of explaining the various processes of 
instruction pursued with classes of one, two or three years’ 
standing. 

Mr. Brown moved that the publication of the “American 
Annals of the Deaf and Dumb,” be continued until the 
next Convention. 

After some remarks by Dr. Perr, 

On motion of Mr. Brown, 

The subject was referred to the Business Committee, to be 
made the special order for the afternoon session. 

The reading of papers was resumed. 

Mr. R. L. Currrenpen, of the Ohio Institution, read his 
paper on the “ Benefits conferred upon the Deaf Mute by 
the usual course of instruction.” 

Dr. H. P. Peer read a paper on the “ Personal character 
of the teacher, considered: in reference to the influence of 
his example on the character of his pupils.” 

On motion of Mr. Stone, 
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The Convention took a recess for five minutes. 

On being again called to order, 

Mr. Stone presented to the Convention a communication 
from Mr. Jacobs, of Kentucky, on the subject of the estab- 
lishment of new institutions in the south and west. 

Mr. Stone also presented a communication from Mr. J. 
R. Burner, of New Jersey. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, 

The first part of Mr. Burnet’s communication, relating to 
the legal responsibilities of the deaf and dumb, was referred 
to a committee of three. 

The Presipent appointed Messrs. Stone and H. P. Peet, 
and the Cuair was added. 

The committee were instructed to report at the next Con- 
vention. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, 

The second part of Mr. Burnet’s communication, relating 
to a syllabic alphabet was referred to the committee before 
appointed on the subject of syllabic dactylology. 

On motion of Mr. Turner, 

That part of Mr. Burnevr’s paper reiating to the subject of 
mortality among the deaf and dumb, was referred to Mr. 
Porter as the Committee on Statistics. 

Dr. THompson, physician to the Ohio institution, offered 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed (to report at a 
subsequent meeting) to inquire into the expediency of devis- 
ing a more simple manual alphabet, together with a system 
of abbreviations and such other improvements as will facili- 
tate the instruction of deaf mutes in the use of language, 
and consequently enable that interesting class to hold a more 
free and profitable intercourse with the world. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The following gentlemen were appointed as such com- 
mittee: Dr. Thompson, Mr. Turner and Dr. Peet. 

Dr. Perr offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the report submitted by Mr. Porter, on the 
Statistics of the Deaf and Dumb and Mode of Registration, 
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be recommitted to the same committee, with instructions to 
prepare and publish a set of books and forms in blank, which 
may be used for the purpose of registration in our institu- 
tions for the deaf and dumb. 

Mr. Stone read a communication from Joun Carin, of 
New York. 

Mr. Stone offered the following: 

Resolved, That the subjects of the paper designated be 
referred to a committee to report at the next Convention. 

Remarks were offered by Dr. Peer, Mr. McIntire and 
Mr. Keep. 

Mr. Lewis Peer said, that the subject was interesting 
and important, inasmuch as it respected the welfare of a 
class of the community whose happiness and prosperity we 
all had very much at heart. One principle, however, must 
not be lost sight of, namely, that the deaf and dumb must 
find their own level in the community as well as those who 
hear and speak, and that though they derived assistance from 
the sympathy naturally evoked toward them, their success or 
failure must depend upon their own qualifications and efforts. 
Some will naturally rise higher in the social scale, while oth- 
ers would fall lower, and all efforts to sustain them in a po- 
sition higher than that they were fully qualified for would 
prove unavailing. Of the truth of these remarks Mr. Carlin 
himself, was a striking illustration. Being a gentleman of 
superior education and decided merit as an artist, he was 
able by his own independent efforts to secure to himself a 
comfortable share of the good things of this life and to take 
that position in society for which his talents fitted him. 
Among deaf mutes the speaker had known at least one suc- 
cessful editor, a postmaster, a merchant, a clerk in one of the 
governmental departments at Washington, a proprietor of a 
flourishing bookbinding establishment, a merchant tailor, 
and many, who as farmers or journeymen mechanics were 
earning a comfortable subsistence, and were in no respect 
inferior in their respective avocations to those enjoying the 
use of all their senses. Others there were, who from inferi- 
ority of qualifications, to whatever source it might be owing, 
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were obliged to content themselves with a less measure of 
success. 

The mechanical department, though an incidental, he had 
always regarded as an important feature of institutions for 
the deaf and dumb. Spending from three to four hours 
daily in learning a trade, the pupils were able to acquire such 
a knowledge of it during the period allotted to their educa- 
tion, as would enable them to support themselves with very 
little additional instruction. The trades taught at the New 
York institution, were bookbinding, cabinet-making, tailor- 
ing, shoemaking, horticulture and wood engraving. In ad- 
dition to this, all the pupils were instructed in perspective 
drawing, and mechanical drawing was taught to a select 
number. As soon as the circumstances of the institution 
would allow, it was in contemplation to establish a printing- 
press. In the choice of the trades the wishes of the pupils 
and of their friends had been invariably consulted. If in 
after years they had seen fit to change the employment in 
which they had become skilled at the institution, they had 
no occasion to find fault with their former instructors. How 
many in the hearing and speaking world found themselves 
in precisely the same condition. 

As far as regarded the salaries paid to deaf-mute instruc- 
tors, the amount varied in different institutions, according to 
their respective necessities. It was usual to employ gentle- 
men of liberal education in the instruction of the higher 
classes, and their services could not be obtained except for 
a remunerative compensation. Would it be expected that 
the same amount should be paid to those who, having had 
less education, could not perform the same service neither 
could command equal remuneration in any other sphere of 
action? ‘There was every disposition in the various institu- 
tions to pay for the services rendered, and so soon as the 
education of the deaf and dumb should be carried to such 
a degree of perfection that they could perform the same ser- 
vices as instructors as their hearing and speaking colleagues 
and be equally safe guides in the acquisition of idiomatic 
English, all disparity in the salaries paid would cease to ex- 
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ist. The high classes recently established might contribute 
to this desirable result. ‘These classes would, moreover, 
open new avenues to the efforts of the deaf and dumb, and 
we might hope to see them ranking with their hearing and 
speaking fellows as civil engineers and architects. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The following gentlemen were appointed as the commit- 
tee to report upon the subjects brought forward, viz., Messrs. 
Stone, Van Nostrand and Rae. 

According to previous appointment, 

Mr. Laurent Cierc gave an exposition in the sign lan- 
guage of the method of instructing the younger classes of 
deaf mutes. 

The Convention took a recess until 2} P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Convention reassembled at 2} o’clock. 

Mr. Keep was appointed interpreter. 

Mr. Morris was excused from reading his paper on the 
“Causes of Deafness,” as in consequence of the postpone- 
ment of the Convention last year, it had already appeared 
in print. 

On motion of Dr. Perr, 

It was resolved that the paper be incorporated in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Stone presented the paper on “Articulation,” by Rev. 
Tuomas GaLuaupETt, of New York. 

Mr. 'TurNnER believed that teaching articulation was at- 
tended with very little if any good. It was his conviction 
that any partial efforts of this kind which are made by the 
deaf mute do not compensate for the time of the pupil that 
is taken from the classes, and that the attempt to teach it 
was useless. 

Mr. McInrire inquired if the plan had not been attended 
with some success in the New York Institution? 
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Dr. Peer, in reply, said the idea had been entertained in 
the New York Intsitution that we can teach articulation 
successfully to two classes of pupils—first, to those who 
have lost their hearing so late in life, after acquiring a knowl- 
edge of articulate sounds, as to retain a recollection of them, 
and the other class was those whose deafness was not en- 
tire. Many cases of deafness are more apparent than real, 
and the ear remains as susceptible of culture as any other 
sense. Dr. P. cited an instance where four children from 
one family entered the institution, all of whom were unable 
to distinguish single sounds, but could comprehend a mass. 
After entering the institution their hearing and articulation 
improved, and three left, being able to use ordinary speech. 
He thought there was decidedly an advantage in pursuing 
the attempt to teach articulation in such cases, and added 
that it may be done in the ordinary operations of the school- 
room. 

The paper on “ Teaching Grammar to Deaf Mutes,” b 
Rev. Wittram W. Turner, was then read. 

Some explanatory remarks were made by Mr. Turner, and 
observations followed from Dr. Peet, Mr. Van Nostranp, 
Mr. I. L. Peet, and Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Stone, from the Business Committee, reported as 
follows : 

The Business Committee, to whom was referred the sub- 
ject of continuing the publication of the American Annals 
of the Deaf and Dumb, would respectfully report the follow- 
ing resolutions, and recommend their adoption : 

1. Resolved, That the publication of the American An- 
nals of the Deaf and Dumb be continued until the meeting 
of the next Convention, under the charge of the present Ed- 
itor and Executive Committee. 

2. Resolved, That the Executive Committee be instructed 
to consider and report to the next Convention a plan for the 
future publication of the Annals, and for the establishment 
of a General Depository of publications connected with the 
advancement of deaf-mute education. 

A division of the question was called for. 
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The resolutions were divided, and the first was adopted. 

Dr. Peer remarked on the second resolution, reeommend- 
ing the establishment of a Depository of books relating to 
the deaf and dumb. He urged, however, that such Deposit- 
ory should be in some central locality, and that the proper 
plan upon which it should be established, be carefully con- 
sidered before definite action was taken. 

Mr. Brown moved a reconsideration of the first resolution. 
Adopted. 

Mr. Van Nosrranp moved to amend the first resolution by 
inserting the following words: “And the Executive Com- 
mittee to be appointed by this Convention.” Adopted. 

Dr. Peet moved the following amendment to the second 
resolution : “ That the Committee consider and report on the 
expediency of establishing,” &c. Adopted. 

Dr. Peet then moved further to amend the second resolu- 
tion as follows: “'That the Executive Committee be instruct- 
ed to consider and report on the subject of a Depository.” 

Mr. Cooke was opposed to that part of the second reso- 
lution which instructed the Committee to consider a plan for 
the future publication of the Annals. That periodical was 
undertaken by the American Asylum, and for two years sus- 
tained by the instructors of that institution. It then passed 
into the hands and under the control of the Convention, who 
reappointed the former editor, and continued the publication 
at Hartford. The Convention of 1851, indorsed the action of 
the first. It would seem then, that something had occurred 
during the past two years, which in the opinion of the author 
of this resolution, renders it desirable to make a change in 
the mode of publication. But what that something may be 
which has so influenced the mind of the gentleman, and 
what the plan it has induced him to form, we are not told. 
Dr. Peet in his remarks on the resolution, turned his atten- 
tion exclusively to the importance of establishing a Deposit- 
ory, setting forth his views in a manner that could not fail 
to convince every member of the Convention; but maintain- 
ing a remarkable silence on the subject of the Annals. If 
gentlemen are dissatisfied with the general appearance of the 
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periodical as it comes to them from Hartford, or with the 
style of editing, they will adopt this resolution. Justice, how- 
ever, it must be apparent to all, requires that the causes for 
dissatisfaction, if there are any, should be openly announced, 
and the resolution not passed in silence. 

Remarks followed from Mr. Ayres and Mr. Brown. 

Mr. I. L. Perr thought the Depository should be establish- 
ed in New York. 

Dr. Peer moved to lay the second resolution on the table. 
Lost. 

Mr. L. L. Peer offered the following amendment: 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be instructed to 
establish, if practicable, a Depository of works on deaf-mute 
education. 

The resolution, as thus amended, was then adopted. 

Mr. Stone offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, 'That the establishment and proper arrangement 
of the new institutions for the education of the deaf and 
dumb, is a work of so much importance and magnitude, that 
we can not recommend the undertaking of such an enterprise 
by individuals who have not been engaged personally in the 
instruction of deaf mutes. 

Adopted. 

Mr. G. C. W. Gamace of New York, offered the follow- 
ing 

Resolved, 'That a handsome bust, in plaster, of the lament- 
ed Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, LL. D., like that of the late 
Dr. Milnor, now at the New York Institution for the deaf 
and dumb, be recommended to be placed in all the Ameri- 
can institutions for the deaf and dumb, as a mark of appre- 
ciation of his distinguished services to the cause in which 
they are engaged, provided that the directors of the institu- 
tions concur in the proposition. 

Mr. Gamacg, in supporting this resolution, (in signs,) con- 
sidered it shameful that this token of esteem and gratitude 
should be neglected, while there are so many busts and mon- 
uments of such illustrious men as Napoleon, Wellington, 

Cicero, Goethe, &c., whose meritorious services are already 
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remembered, for it is admitted that Dr. Gallaudet was one 
of the greatest benefactors of the deafand dumb. I have 
no hesitation in asserting that the memory of Dr. Gallaudet 
is cherished with gratitude in the heart of every American 
deaf mute, and of every speaking person who takes an inter- 
est in this class of the community. I confidently hope that 
the proposition contained in this resolution will be concur- 
red in. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Gamace also offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That whereas the Convention of Instructors of 
the deaf and dumb learn that Lewis Weld, Esq., Principal 
of the American Asylum forthe Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, 
is about to sail for Europe on account of ill health, we cor- 
dially wish him a pleasant journey and the perfect restora- 
tion of his health, hoping that his safe return under the guid- 
ance of a merciful Providence will enable us to greet him 
again. 

Adopted. 

Mr. Brown offered the following: 

Resolved, That our thanks are tendered to Luzerne Rag, 
Editor of the American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, for 
the distinguished ability, taste, and impartiality with which 
he has discharged the duties incident to his charge of the 
official organ of this Convention. 

Adopted. 

Mr. Brown also proposed the following resolution : 

Resolved, 'That the doings of a meeting of the former 
pupils of the Ohio Asylum, connected with the presentation 
of a “gift of gratitude and respect to Mr. H. N. Hubbell,” to- 
gether with the addresses delivered on that occasion, be pub- 
lished with the proceedings of this Convention. 

Adopted. 

A paper on the “ Use of Grammatical Symbols in the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb,” by Mr. I. Lewis Peer of 
New York, was then read. 

Mr. Turner made some remarks on the subject of this 
paper, and offered the following resolution : 
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Resolved, That the subject of Grammatical Symbols be 
referred to a Committee of three, to consider and report a 
uniform system, and report to the next Convention. 

Adopted. 

The following gentlemen were appointed as such Commit- 
tee, viz., Rev. Wm. W. Turner, Mr. I. L. Pret, and Rev. 
Couns STone. 

Unfinished business was then taken up. 

Mr. McIntire called up the question of the election of the 
Executive Committee. 

On motion, 

The Convention went into an election of the Executive 
Committee. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously reélected, viz. 

Rev. Wm. W. Turner, of Connecticut. 

Dr. Harvey P. Peet, of New York. 

James 8. Brown, Esq., of Louisiana. 

The Committee then went into the election of a General 
Committee, to act as the representative of the Convention, 
when not in session. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously elected, viz. 

Dr. Harvey P. Peet, New York, Chairman. 


{The names of the other members of this Committee are not in our posses- 
sion. Eprror.] 

Dr. Peer offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the invitation presented by the Institution 
of Virginia be accepted; and that when this Convention ad- 
journs, it adjourn to meet at the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb and the Blind, in Staunton, on the last Wednesday 
in July, 1855; and that Dr. J. C. M. Merillat be the local 
Committee of Arrangements. 

Adopted. 

Mr. Keep offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Convention are justly 
due, and are hereby tendered to the Secretaries, for the faith- 
ful and diligent manner in which they have discharged their 
arduous duties. 

Adopted. 


| 
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Mr. Ayres offered the following: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Convention be tendered 
to the editors and reporters of the public press, who have at- 
tended its sittings and reported its proceedings. 

Adopted. 

Mr. McIntire offered the following: 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed, to 
whom should be committed the minutes and papers submit- 
ted to the Convention, to be prepared for publication. 

Adopted. 

The President appointed Messrs. Stone, Kezp and Mc- 
IntTiRE, as such Committee. 

The Committee to which was referred the resolution of 
Dr, Thompson, relative to a new Manual Alphabet, report- 
ed verbally on the Alphabet invented by Dr. Thompson, by 
which the letters are indicated by pointing to the joints of the 
fingers and hand. 

Dr. Tompson made a few remarks, explanatory of his in- 
vention. 

On motion, 

The subject was referred to the Committee on the Syl- 
labic Alphabet, to report thereupon. 

On motion, : 

The subject of Verbal Abbreviation was referred to the 
same committee. 

Mr. Morris offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are due to 
the Committee ad interim, the superintendent, steward and 
matron of the Ohio Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, for the 
ample accommodations and abundant facilities afforded this 
body in the transaction of business, and for the kindness and 
attention shown to the individual members to secure their 
comfort and enjoyment during the sitting of the Convention. 

Adopted. 

Mr. Cooxe offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Convention be presented 
to Mr. O. W. Morris for his kindness in interpreting its pro- 
ceedings to the deaf and mute members of the Convention. 

Adopted. 
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Mr. Brown offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That Avucustus Maverick, Esq., in considera- 
tion of his faithful services in preparing the proceedings of 
two of our last Conventions for publication, is justly entitled 
to an honorary membership in our future meetings, which is 
hereby respectfully tendered him. 

Adopted. 

On motion of Dr. Peet, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be pre- 
sented to the Presidents and Directors of the New York Cen- 
tral, New York and Erie, Lake Shore and Cleveland, Col- 
umbus and Cincinnati Railroad Companies for the abund- 
ant facilities afforded to members of the Convention in the 
transit to and from the city of Columbus. 

Adopted. 

Dr. Peet offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are justly 
due, and are hereby tendered to the Honorable Jounn W. 
Anprews for his benevolent interest in the cause of deaf- 
mute education, as shown in his consenting to preside 
over the deliberations of this body; and also for the able, 
dignified and impartial manner in which he has discharged 
the duties of presiding officer, whose intelligence, courtesy 
and kindness have won the respect and esteem of all its 
members. 

After some complimentary remarks by Messrs. H. P. Peer, 
Cooxe, Van Nostrranp and Turner, 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The PresiveEnt, in rising to respond, said he felt exceed- 
ingly gratified at the honor which the Convention had con- 
ferred upon him, and trusted that he appreciated all the kind 
assistance which he had met from its hands. He was not 
much acquainted with the modes of instructing the deaf and 
dumb. He had known very little of the high pursuits in 
which the members of this Convention were engaged, when 
he took his seat here. He did not appreciate the difficulties 
under which the instructor labors. Now, however, he could 
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better appreciate the patient toil of the teacher, and could 
understand the results that had been unfolded in the course 
of these discussions. With one fact in reference to the deaf 
and dumb, he had been particularly interested. It was, that 
while teachers were successful in the instruction of deaf 
mutes, they were also successful in implanting religious im- 
pressions and the religious element in a remarkable degree. 
The reverence manifested by the deafand dumb was very 
striking. Their manifestations of feeling toward the teacher 
were also referred to by the speaker. He dwelt upon the dig- 
nity of the instuctor’s vocation, of the gratitude and affection 
universally evinced by his pupils, and gave the cause of deaf- 
mute education his warmest sympathy and approval. He 
was satisfied that much had been accomplished. All who take 
partin these Conventions seek to do good. Each puts forth his 
best exertions, as believing that he is hereafter to come under 
the eye of the Great Teacher himself. It can not be expected 
that their full reward will be received here, but there will be 
atime when all difficulties shall cease,—when the blind shall 
see, the lame walk, the deaf hear, and the dumb be made to 
speek. Let us honor the profession of the teacher. In con- 
clusion, Mr. AnpREws again returned his thanks for the 
kindness that gentlemen had shown him, wishing them a safe 
and pleasant return to their homes, and all happiness here- 
after. 

Mr. CritrENDEN read the minutes of the day’s proceed- 
ings. 

Adopted. 

Rev. Joun R. Keep then offered prayer. 
And on motion of Mr. Turner, 
The Convention adjourned sine die. 
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AN IMPORTANT DISTINCTION. METHODICAL SIGNS. 
BY J. A. JACOBS. 


In the report of the Conferences of British Instructors, Dr. 

Scott of the Exeter Institution said, “The earlier teachers 
produced a system of methodical signs so perfect, that each 
word had its equivalent sign, and the education of the pupil 
was to be accomplished by his learning to associate both of 
these together. When he could translate the signs of the 
master into proper language, his education was considered 
complete. This was a grievous error no doubt, and produc- 
tive of more evils than one. In such a system, storing the 
pupil’s mind with facts, or in other words, giving him infor- 
mation in the different branches of knowledge, is altogether 
lost sight of, while we do not really give him that acquirement 
we most desire to bestow, the language of hiscountry. It is 
true thatthis must ever remain one of the great objects of our 
instruction, but if it is to be the mere power of writing words, 
or even sentences, from signs made by the teacher, without 
comprehending their meaning, then, as far as its real useful- 
ness goes, it might as well have remained unlearned. * * 
* * * Tt is true, methodical signs may not, in all cases, 
be altogether arbitrary; but still, in their use, they are es- 
sentially word signs, and contrary, in this respect, to natural 
signs, whose office it is to giveideas. ‘ Res non verba.” 

From the above extract, as well as from the subsequent 
remarks of Dr. Scott, it is abundantly evident that he uses 
the'term, “ Methodical signs,” in the sense of arbitrary signs, 
used merely to recall words without conveying their mean- 
ing. I wonder there could be a moment’s hesitation among 
intelligent men about discarding a body of such signs. They 
are worse than useless, and ought to be utterly rejected. 
Methodical signs, however, seems to me not the proper term 
by which they ought to be designated. This term ought 
rather to be appropriated to a system of natural and signi- 
ficant signs, reduced to an intelligent and scientific meth- 
od, based upon the philosophy of language, both lingu- 
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al and gesticulatory. About the employment of arbitrary 
signs, except in a very limited degree, there can be, I sup- 
pose, among American instructors, little or no difference of 
opinion. 

Dr. Scott sees, and himself makes the distinction here 
sought to be made, when he says: “ It must not be forgot- 
ten that there is a vital difference between descriptive [sig- 
nificant] signs given methodically and in order, and method- 
ical [arbitrary] signs, a difference of such importance that tt can 
never be lost sight of, without seriouserror. * * * Descrip- 
tive signs, in all cases, convey ideas, while methodical signs are 
essentially word signs, and can not be depended on safely to 
afford us more asssistance than we have already indicated.” 

While methodical or arbitrary signs have been wisely dis- 
carded by British teachers, and have never been in use, to 
any great extent, in this country to my knowledge, “ natural” 
and significant signs, “ methodized” and following the “ order” 
of written words, are understood to be recommended by 


them. This is the class of signs used in the Kentucky In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb. 


“AN EXPERIMENT.” 


In the last number of the Annats, Mr. Burnet gives the 
result of an experiment made to ascertain the difference be- 
tween the time occupied by well educated speaking persons 
in reading, viva voce, and also mentally, a given number of 
words, and that occupied by some mute pupils in passing 
over the same words by writing, dactylology, and by read- 
ing mentally by methodical signs, and concludes, because 
the process of a mute, reading by methodical signs, was slower 
than that of a speaking person, this constitutes an objection 
to my theory of instruction. 

I do not see the point of the objection. If it could be 
clearly established, that deaf mutes could never attain to an 
equal rapidity with speaking persons, in mental reading by 
methodical signs, used in the sense in which I apply this 
term, it would constitute no valid objection to the mode of 
instruction presented in my article in the last January num- 
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ber of the Annats. The great object of attainment is not 
to teach mutes to read as rapidly as well educated speaking 
persons, but to teach them to be able to acquire the use of 
written language correctly; and the question presented by 
my “theory” is, Will they not do this more easily and more 
correctly, by dropping, as far as possible, as an instrument of 
instruction in the use of written language, natural signs, 1. e., 
signs used in the order in which they naturally arise in the 
minds of deaf mutes, which we all know to be inverse to 
that used in writing the English language, and to correspond 
to the idioms of the Greek and Latin, being also destitute of 
connective and logical particles ? 

Will mutes to whom ideas and language are first convey- 
ed by natural signs, learn as readily and correctly to reduce 
their own ideas to written English, as if the matter taught were 
first presented in the language itself, conveyed by dactylology, — 
or written on the blackboard, thus affording them the oppor- 
tunity to understand as much of the communication as they 
can, by their previous acquisitions in language, and the lan- 
guage thus explained by significant signs following the order 
of the words as far as, and no farther than, it may be neces- 
sary to supply their want of a complete and satisfactory un- 
derstanding of the sentence or lesson, upon its first presenta- 
tion by dactylology or writing? Then if natural signs are 
still absolutely necessary to a full and perfect comprehension 
of the ideas and facts, and toa full impression of them on the 
intellect and heart of the pupil, let them be made. Occasion- 
ally I use them in the first instance. The pupil thus learns 
to think in the order of written language, and if the object is 
to enable him to read menially as rapidly as we who speak 
can, it will be attained more surely in this way, than if the 
ideas were first taught by natural signs and then by method- 
ical, producing thus in reading, a continual contest in his 
mind, in comprehending and arranging the ideas between 
these two modes of sign-language. But is it possible for a 
deaf mute to read language which he has been taught by 
signs, “without regard to its association with methodical 
signs,” or at least with signs of some sort? His knowledge 
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of the meaning of the language has been acquired through 
signs; is there not a permanent and inseparable connection 
in his mind, between the signs and words? Does he not, 
and must he not think either in things themselves or in signs, 
the representatives of things and ideas? When he casts his 
eye upon the word hat, he may either think of the object 
itself, or he may think of the sign used to recall it; but can 
he drop all mental connection between the written word and 
the object or sign? Suppose him to be able to do so, what 
becomes of his idea of the meaning of the word? Has it 
not also vanished with the disconnection between the sign 
or thing and the word? He has been taught that the written 
word hat is a conventional, not ideographic representation of 
the object or sign. That association embodies the idea he 
has of the signification of this purely conventional or arbitra- 
ry representation, a written word. It speaks no idea or sig- 
nificance to him, after he has dismissed the object, or sign 
which recalls the object, from his mind. As long as he re- 
tains a mental conception of the meaning of the word, it 
would seem he could not dismiss the sign which conveyed it, 
or at least the thing: itself. 

But suppose the word to be an abstract term, as, “ condi- 
tion.” This word has been explained to him by a series of 
“descriptive” signs, analyzing and presenting its meaning, 
and an abbreviated significant and general sign has been 
adopted as its methodical sign. There is no visible or exist- 
ent object represented by this word. As long as he retains a 
knowledge of its meaning, must he not also retain, in insep- 
arable mental association, the sign by which its idea was 
communicated to him? Such seems to me, to be in general, 
the mode of thought of deaf mutes taught to read and use 
written language. I would not, however, be understood to 
take a positive or dogmatic position on the subject. 

In relation to the degree of rapidity obtained by deaf 
mutes in reading mentally, is it fair to institute a comparison 
between a well-educated speaking person and an imperfectly 
educated deaf mute? I think I could present Mr. Burnet 
with specimens by the hundreds, of boys taught in our back- 
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woods cabin school-houses, who would require as much time 
as a deaf mute of four years’ standing, to read mentally and 
fully comprehend the meaning of any given number of words. 
I presume it would take fully as much time for most well- 
educated men to read mentally a sentence in Latin or Greek, 
or any other foreign language. I see not why the mind of a 
deaf mute may not speed along the written sentence, reading 
it mentally by methodical signs, as fast as a speaking per- 
son, in proportion to their comparative skill in the use of 
written language. Many mutes in written conversation, 
seem to seize the ideas as fast as those with whom they are 
conversing. 

In the latter part of his article, Mr. Burnet says, “ Words 
spelled literatim will be a slow, tedious and irksome means 
of developing the mind and heart of a deaf-mute child.” 

When the object is to convey ideas and facts merely with 
a view “to develop the mind and heart,” I use natural signs 
in preference to dactylology or methodical signs, as more 
rapid and impressive. I make free use of them in all cases 
when I wish to convey ideas alone with a view to impress 
and develop the heart and mind. I fully appreciate their 
power and frequent utility. In imparting religious instruc- 
tion I always use them, because the language is of inferior 
consideration. But when the object is to teach the idiom 
and collocation of words in the English language, then I 
use dactylology and methodical signs, as the best method I 
have tried, albeit confessedly “slow, tedious and irksome,” 
but not more so than the nature of the case necessitates. 

These remarks have been written only with a view to 
present the mode of instruction used by me again to my 
professional brethren, being fully persuaded from many years’ 
experience that it is worthy of a trial by them. I can say 
with certainty, and in this I am sustained by the experience 
also of Mr. Kerr, for many years an instructor in the Ken- 
tucky Institution, and now superintendent of the Missouri 
Institution, that since the adoption of our present manner of 
instruction, our pupils have been greatly facilitated in ac- 
quiring the idiom of the English language. It is not, how- 
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ever, at all pretended that it offers an easy method of in- 
structing mutes—no such method, I apprehend, will ever be 
attained. The inherent difficulties may doubtless be les- 
sened, and more or less overcome by different systems, but 
they can never altogether be removed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue Convention. The present number of the ANNaLs 
is nearly filled with a report of the proceedings of the Third 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, 
held in the month of August last, at Columbus, Ohio. This 
was the first gathering of the kind which the present writer 
has had the pleasure of attending, and so great was that 
pleasure, (and we may add profit,) that the obstacles must 
be formidable indeed which shall prevent us from a regular 
and punctual attendance upon all similar meetings hereafter. 
Many thanks are due to Mr. Stone, the superintendent of the 
Ohio Institution, for the excellent arrangements made by 
him for the accommodation and enjoyment of his numerous 
guests; and a like acknowledgment is also due to the other 
officers of the Asylum. A week of higher social and intel- 
lectual exhilaration we have rarely, and perhaps never, spent. 
It was not the least among the enjoyments of the occasion, 
to meet again, in the president of the Convention, the Hon. 
John W. Andrews, an old college friend, with whose orbit of 
revolution our own had not before come in contact, for the 
last twenty years. he admirable manner in which he per- 
formed the duties of his position, was remarked by every 
member of the body, and will not soon be forgotten. 

Gatherings of this character, made up of persons engaged 
in a common cause in different parts of the country, are of 
undoubted benefit to all concerned in them. A new impulse 
is given to individual effort; something like an esprit du 
corps is originated and established; personal friendships are 
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formed and mutual misunderstandings removed. Each man 
returns to his customary labor, with his intellect quickened 
by contact and attrition, with his prejudices modified, having 
learned something from others and taught something to 
them, and prepared to tread more lightly and cheerfully in 
the mill of daily duty. “It is not good that man should be 
alone :” this is true of all the relations of life, as well as of 
that concerning which the words were originally spoken. 
Isolation, in any pursuit whatever, uniformly leads to dull- 
ness and decay of power, or else to narrow-mindedness and 
personal prejudices which fetter the soul and render improve- 
ment and progress well nigh impossible. Our unhesitating 
vote is given, therefore, for a continuance, at proper intervals, 
of conventions of instructors of the deaf and dumb. 


Absence of the Principal of the American Asylum. Mr. 
Lewis Weld, who for many years has been at the head of 
the American Asylum, has been compelled by increasing ill- 


health to seek relief by a voyage to Europe and a year’s ab- 
sence from the institution. This necessity was submitted to 
with reluctance, but the unanimous voice of physicians de- 
clared it to be the only safe course. The directors of the 
Asylum, with the liberality which they uniformly show to 
those in their employment, made every necessary provision 
for Mr. Weld’s comfort and support, and he is now in 
Europe, where he will have the society of his son, Mason 
Weld, at present a student in one of the German universi- 
ties. Late letters from Mr. W. announce some benefit as 
already realized by his journey, and the best wishes of his 
friends in this country for his perfect restoration to health, 
will follow him. 

During the absence of Mr. Weld, Mr. William W. Turn- 
er will be the Acting Principal of the Asylum. 


The Gallaudet Monument. At our request, Mr. Clere has 
prepared the following account of the present state of affairs, 
regarding the monument to be erected by the deaf and dumb 
to the memory of Mr. Gallaudet. We have seen a sketch 
of the plan agreed upon, and it strikes us as being singular- 


ly appropriate and beautiful. 
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“The officers of the ‘Gallaudet Monument Association,’ consisting 
of the President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer and Committees, who, 
except the President, were all graduates of the several institutions 
for the deaf and dumb in the United States, met at the American 
Asylum on the 14th and 15th of July, 1853, for the purpose of de- 
ciding where the location of the monument to the Rev. Dr. Gallau- 
det should be, and it was unanimously resolved that it be erected on 
the grounds of the American Asylum rather than at the Spring 
Grove Cemetery, as had been the desire of some of the deaf and 
dumb. From the plans of various kinds of monuments, conceived 
and drawn by two or three deaf and dumb artists, which were exhib- 
ited, one was agreed upon, and Mr. James G. Batterson, of Hart- 
ford, a speaking marble cutter, engaged to have the work done con- 
formably to the model, and to have it completed on a certain day in 
the month of September, 1854; and all the deaf and dumb who can 
afford to come, will assemble on the grounds, and the President and 
Directors of the American Asylum, the teachers of all the institu- 
tions for the deaf and dumb in this country, together with other per- 
sons who may feel interested in the deaf and dumb, will be invited to 
witness the ceremony. 

“Prof. Laurent Clerc, who was chosen orator for the occasion, ac- 
cepted the proposition with pleasure, but on second thoughts declined 
the honor, on the ground that having been at first the teacher of Mr. 
Gallaudet in the method of instruction, and afterward his fellow-la- 
borer, he thought it would be more proper or becoming to let one of 
the graduates deliver the oration himself, as he would better express 
the feelings of gratitude that the deaf and dumb in general experi- 
ence for Mr. Gallaudet, than Mr. Clerc could do. Mr. John Carlin, 
of New York, who was chosen Mr. Clerc’s substitute, will probably 
deliver it, or if not, some one else will be appointed in due time. 

“Mr. Clere was also authorized by the Convention to solicit the lit- 
erary assistance of any other person, no matter whether he be mute 
or speaking, to prepare the inscription for the monument. 

“Tt was also resolved that the names of all the contributors, with 
the names of their respective institutions, be written on vellum by a 
deaf and dumb man competent to the task, and laid in the corner- 
stone, together with the annual reports of all the institutions and the 
books and other works of the ‘friend’ of the deaf and dumb, and 
also the newspapers of the day, and that the monument be so ready 
as to be raised on the grounds of the Asylum in the presence of the 
spectators. 
“Tt was further resolved, that the President of the Monument As- 
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sociation inform the President and Directors of the American Asy- 
lum of the choice made of the location by the Convention, and that 
he obtain their permission. Accordingly, on the 18th of July, he 
wrote to the Board of Directors, and this is their reply through their 
Secretary : 

“At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the American Asy- 
lum held at their oftice on the 20th of September, 1853, 

“‘A communication was received from Mr. Laurent Clerc, Presi- 
dent of the Gallaudet Monument Association, with a request that the 
Deaf and Dumb have permission to erect a monument to the Rev. 
Dr. Gallaudet, on the Asylum grounds, west of the fountain : 

“* Therefore voted, 

“*'That this Board of Directors will with much pleasure grant the 
request of the Delegates of the Deaf and Dumb as communicated by 
Mr. Clere, and the Directing Committee are hereby appointed a com- 
mittee to unite with them in carrying out their plan. 

“¢ Copied from the records. 
“*B. HUDSON, Clerk of the Board,” 


A correspondent of the New York Tribune, writing from 
New Grenada, has the following paragraph in his letter: 


“ Here I found a deaf and dumb girl, the first of this class I have 
met. I have before noticed the scarcity of lunatics: both of these 
classes will probably increase, the latter certainly, with increased 
cultivation of intellect. They were much surprised to hear of the 
education of the deaf and dumb.” 


That the “increased cultivation of the intellect” should 
increase the actual number of the deaf and dumb, seems to 
us a non sequitur, although such cultivation, if accompanied 
as it ought to be and often is, by a philanthropic spirit, would 
doubtless bring to light very many cases of deaf-mutism, 
now concealed under the half-barbaric social condition of 
South America. 


The medical savans of Paris seem to be much occupied 
just now in discussing the questions concerning the cure of 
deafness, and the instruction of the deaf and dumb in oral 
language. We printed in the last number of the An- 
NALS, a letter from Dr. Meniére, copied from the Paris 
Moniteur, and we have also received two copies of the Ga- 
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zette des Hopitaux, one of which contains the report of the 
committee appointed to examine Dr. Blanchet’s work, and 
the other a historical sketch of the art of teaching articula- 
tion to the deaf and dumb. 

While all efforts, in whatever direction, for the benefit of 
deaf mutes, receive our hearty sympathy and our best wish- 
es for their success, we must acknowledge that so far as the 
cure of deafness is concerned, our faith that the present ex- 
periments will reach any result of much practical value, is 
only as a grain of mustard seed. 


Marriages among the Deaf and Dumb. On Thursday, 
Sept. Ist, at two o’clock P. M., a ceremony of much interest 
took place at St. John’s Church in Hartford. Mr. Josiah 
Jones, a graduate of the New York Institution for deaf 
mutes, and Miss Sarah R. Phelps, a graduate of the Ameri- 
can Asylum, were united in marriage by the Rev. Thomas 
Gallaudet, of New York. The general exhortation, the pray- 
ers and the final declaration, were both audibly read and 
translated into the sign language. The portions of the ser- 
vice addressed to the parties more immediately concerned, 
were given in the sign language only, while the solemn vows 
to each other were distinctly spelled out in the exact lan- 
guage of the prayer-book. A large number of persons were 
present in the church, attracted by the novel service, and their 
earnest attention bore witness to the deep interest of the 
scene. ‘The ceremony being over, the personal friends of the 
youthful couple assembled at the residence of the bride’s 
father to tender their congratulations, soon after which the 
sad farewells were said, and the bridal tour commenced. 


We extract from one of the New Haven papers, the fol- 
lowing account of a similar scene: 


“Married, at Derby, Conn., Aug. 4th, in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, by Rev. Mr. Turner, Acting Principal of the deaf and 
dumb Asylum at Hartford, Mr. James L. Wheeler, of New York 
city, to Miss Harriet, daughter of Isaac Gilbert, Esq., of Derby. 

“Long before the appointed hour, the church was thronged with 
‘young men and maidens, old men and children,’ and as carriage 
after carriage of the wedding guests arrived, the eager whisper might 
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be heard along the densely crowded galleries, ‘ Here comes the bride!’ 
and many an impatient, bright-eyed girl spoke full assurance in her 
smiling face. But no! it’s not the bride. And then the softened 
tones, deeper cadences and fading smiles, remind us of that amiable 
simplicity of woman’s nature, which gives, silent it may be, but true 
and unmistakable expression, not only to the genial fervor of her 
hope, but to all the sympathies of her feeling heart. 

“ But let me here inquire, what constitutes the peculiar interest of 
this occasion? Is it the high intellectual endowments of the be- 
trothed parties? His manly brow and piercing eyes—her earnest 
composure, do indeed betoken these. Is it the personal beauty of the 
bride? Her graceful form, flaxen curls, fair complexion and beam- 
ing eyes do indeed present a most charming, irresistible array of fe- 
male attractions. Whatever part these considerations may have had 
of the public attention, connected with the history of the parties were 
other circumstances which strongly bespeak our sympathetic and 
kind regard. 

“They stand, hand joined in hand, at Hymen’s altar, but each oth- 


er’s voice they never heard. 


“ The song of bird and bee, 
The chorus of the breezes, streams and groves, 
All the grand music to which nature moves, 
Are wasted melody 
To them; the world of sound a tuneless void, 
While even silence hath its charms destroyed. 


“Her face is very fair; 

Her blue eye beautiful; of finest mold 

The soft, white brow, o’er which in waves of gold, 
Ripples her shining hair: 

Alas! this lovely temple closed must be, 

For He who made it keeps the master-key. as 


“After reminding the audience that the persons who stood before 
them were possessed of the same social instincts with themselves, 
and alluding to the value of that institution in our midst, which sup- 
plies even the deaf and dumb with the means of social intercourse, 
furnishes them food for thought, prepares them to sympathize with 
the great heart of the world, makes them good, intelligent, refined 
and useful members of the community, and even qualifies them for 
the peculiar responsibilities of wedded life; the minister proceeded 
with the solemn, impressive marriage ceremonies in the customary 
form of the deaf and dumb language. He then declared them man 
and wife, in accordance with the law of the State. After a very ap- 
propriate vocal prayer by the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, the parties retired 
to receive the congratulations of their friends, and in a few hours to 
commence their wedding tour. 
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“Mr. Wheeler is an instructor in the deaf and dumb asylum at 
Hartford, of which his bride is a graduate pupil. Several of his fel- 
low-instructors, also deaf mutes, were present. Never have I been 
in more refined and agreeable society. 

“ Never have I been more strongly impressed with the important 
rank which this institution holds among the educational establishments 
of our country. Connecticut may well be proud of it, as the first of 
its kind planted on our soil. Long may it continue to diffuse knowl- 
edge, morality and religion among that interesting class for whom it 
lives. And long may this happy couple continue to enjoy, illustrate 
and extend its beneficent provisions.” 


Asylum for Idiots in England. A correspondent of the 
New York Independent, gives the following account of a 
new benevolent enterprise, on a somewhat magnificent scale, 
in Great Britain. It is a well known peculiarity of our 
English brethren, that they find it difficult even to do 
good, unless under the “ patronage” of royal or aristocratic 
names. Hence the prominence of Prince Albert on the 
present occasion. ‘This weakness, however, is pardonable. 


‘“‘ Prince Albert, sustained by a large gathering of friends, laid 
the first stone of a noble structure last week, in a fine situation, in 
Surry, near London. The building will be a palace, and on an 
estate consisting of 130 acres of land ; the frontage nearly 500 feet, 
and will contain 400 inmates,—to be of splendid white stone, and 
the cost about £35,000. 

“‘ The building is to contain 100 adults, many of whom are pro- 
vided with separate sitting-rooms and bed-rooms, and apartments for 
their attendants. ‘There is also to be accommodation for 130 boys, 
70 girls, and 100 infants. There is infirmary accommodation for 
about 50. ‘There are to be handsome apartments for the residence 
of the superintendent, also apartments for the schoolmaster and his 
assistant, the matron, the steward, the schoolmistress and her assis- 
tants, the sub-matron, and a staff of domestic servants. The 
Asylum is to be provided with a suitable number of bath-rooms and 
other conveniences. The apartments throughout are very spacious 
and airy, none being less than 13 feet in height. The building is ap- 
proached by a handsome flight of steps, leading to a spacious en- 
trance hall ; from this the visitor proceeds to the principal staircase 
under the grand tower, which is 80 feet in height. Immediately 
beyond the staircase, extending transversely, are the principal rec- 
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reation galleries, which are 400 feet in length, 11 feet wide, and 13 
feet high. There are also spacious workshops, for the convenience 
of encouraging the inmates in useful trades, which are found to 
exert a beneficial influence upon the mind. One of the objects of 
the erection of the building has been to form such a building as shall 
present no other than pleasant objects to the eye of the feeble-minded 
and often crippled inmates. For this purpose the majority of the 
apartments will be fitted up in a pleasant, neat, and tasteful, yet 
economical style ; while others will be finished in a superior man- 
ner, for the reception of the superior class of patients.’ 

‘‘A procession of near four hundred ladies—all honor to them !— 
laid on the foundation-stone purses containing each the sum of five 
guineas. Thirty-nine gentlemen followed, with purses of one hun- 
dred guineas each. Total amount of subscriptions made a fifty-thou- 
sand-dollar fund. 

“This is a new building, but the charity is notnew. The follow- 
ing facts from the report can not be read without deep feeling. 
Can the world, outside of Christianity, show anything like it ? 

‘“‘ There are now 256 patients in the Asylum; there are 48 atten- 
dants and servants. The following table on the occupations of the 
‘family ’ supplies most encouraging assurance of the general im- 
provement :—98 are daily engaged in reading and spelling, 86 in 
writing, 25 in drawing, 20 in gardening, 28 in sewing, knitting, &c., 
16 boys in willow plaiting, 5 boys in each class are respectively basket- 
makers, shoemakers and tailors, 6 are daily occupied as carpenters, 
16 are engaged in domestic work, 20 take lessons in dancing, 70 
have object-lessons, 18 write from dictation, and learn geography 
and arithmetic, 101 are drilled and take gymnastic exercises, 39 
have speaking lessons, 149 attend domestic worship, and 104 attend 
public worship. The greater part of the family are practiced in 
singing, and some are taught on the harmonicon. Improvement is 
not only decided, but in many instances remarkable. Some there 
are—perhaps a fourth of the family—for whom little can be done 
beyond protection and comfort ; physical infirmity and disease may 
prevent this. But it is now delightfully patent to every observer, 
that for the remaining three-fourths much, very much may be done.” 


Testimonial of respect. In the New York Tribune we 
find the following correspondence, which we cheerfully re- 
publish, taking pleasure in every manifestation of aftection- 
ate good-will between teacher and pupil. Mr. Gallaudet, it 
will be remembered, is one of the professors in the New 
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York Institution for deaf mutes, and also pastor of the new- 
ly organized church for the deaf and dumb. 


“Mr. GattaupeT: The undersigned, pupils of the New York 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, entertaining a lively sense of 
the obligations which the deaf and dumb are under to you for your 
disinterested efforts in their behalf and for the uniform kindness 
which you have displayed during the long period of your connection 
with this institution as an instructor of the deaf and dumb, as well 
as of the immense debt of gratitude which the deaf and dumb of 
this country owe to your honored father, the late Thomas H. Gal- 
laudet, for the introduction of the present mode of educating the 
deaf and dumb; considering you as his proper representative and 
wishing to give some material evidence of our sentiments before we 
separate, some of us perhaps to meet no more on earth, we take this 
opportunity to present you a copy of Irving’s and a copy of Shak- 
speare’s works, with the heartfelt prayer that your life may long be 
spared to bless the deaf and dumb, and that while you live you may 
enjoy all the happiness that is to be found on earth, and when death 
shall summon us from our labors we all may meet in Heaven. 


Thos. J. Trist, Alfred Striker, M. McLaughlin, 

P. Edgar Morehouse, Chas. H. Ferris, David Wilson, 
Hart M. Chamberlayne, Jas. 8. Livingston, Wilhelm L. Gilbert, 
H. C. Rider, Chas. W. Strong, John Dinneld, 
John W. Chandler, Albert A. Barnes, Andrew Fatterson, 
Edwin Southwick, Matthew C. Clark, William W. Miles, 
W. W. Angus, A. Friend, Hiram Dopp, 

D. P. Marcy, William Litts, James S. Wells, 
John D. McDonald, John Gage, Miss Mallinson, 
William Breg, C. F. Hertwick, Miss Van Warts, 
John Ryan, D. W. Spicer, Miss Chandler. 


Miss Calvin, 


“ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF Mr. GaLLaupET. Messrs. Trist, More- 
house, Chamberlayne and others—Gentlemen: As you have deemed 
it proper to make public the very kind address presented to me, in 
connection with the elegant and highly acceptable testimonials of 
your esteem, allow me to publicly return to you my heartfelt thanks 
for the pleasing surprise which you and your associates so gener- 
ously arranged for me. The whole scene of the presentation was 
one of the most affecting incidents of my life—one which memory 
will store away in her most cherished nook. May God’s blessing 
ever rest upon you and all your deaf-mute friends, leading you through 
this life in the paths of wisdom and peace, and in the life to come, 
giving you an abundant entrance into the Heavenly Jerusalem, the 
City of our God. THomas GALLAUDET.” 
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